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PREFACE. 


No apology is required for the addition of another volume 
of Prose Selections to the number already in print. Everyone 
of us has his favourite passages which not only delight him 
personally but which, he believes, will prove suitable models 
for the students beginning their serious study of English prose. 
In making this selection we have not gone beyond the nineteenth 
century, for the class of students we have in view will find it 
difficult to assimilate and utilise older and more antiquated 
prose. Care has been ,taken to introduce variety by having 
not only reflective passages in the essay form but specimens 
of narrative and descriptive writing as well. We have laid 
under contribution the greatest masters of serious prose in the 
nineteenth century, l.amb and Hazlitt, Carlyle and Macaulay, 
Ruskin and Newman, as also the greatest novelists, Dickens, 
Thackeray and Hardy. The choice of passages from modern 
writers is necessarily restricted on account of copyright. 
1 hanks are due to the following for permission to reprint the 
copyright materials included in this volume:—Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton and Messrs. J. M. Dent 6c Sons, Ltd., for “A 
Defence of Useful Information ’’ from The Defendant ’, 
Messrs. J. M. Dent 6c Sons, Ltd., for the extract from 
Nature in Doivnland, by the late W. H. Hudson; Mr. E. M. 
Forster for Chapter I o{ A Passage to India -, the Executors 
of the late Thomas Hardy for the extract from The Ma})or 
of Casterbridge ; and Dr. Rabindranath 1 agore for “ The 
School ” from his Personality. 

N. K. SiDHANTA. 

S. C. Deb. 
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TEMPEST 


I NOW approach an event in my life, so indelible, so awful, so 
bound by an infinite variety of ties to all that has preceded it 
in these pages, that, from the beginning of my narrative, I have 
seen it growing larger and larger as I advanj^ed, like a great 
tower in a plain, and throwing its fore-cast shadow even on the 
incidents of my childish days. 

For years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. 1 have 
started up so vividly impressed by it, that its fury has yet 
seemed raging in my quiet room, in tlie still night. I dream 
of it sometimes, though at lengthened and uncertain intervals, 
to this hour. I have an association between it and a stormy 
wind, or the lightest mention of a sea-shore, as strong as any 
of which my mind is conscious. As plainly as I behold what 
happened, I will try to write it down. I do not recall it, but 
see it done ; for it happens again before me. 

The time drawing on rapidly for the sailing of the emigrant- 
ship, my good old nurse (almost broken-hearted for me, when 
we first met) came up to London. I was constantly with her, 
and her brother, and the Micawbers (they being very much 
together) ; but Emily I never saw. 

One evening when the time was close at hand, I was alone 
with Peggotty and her brother. Our conversation turned on 
Ham. She described to us how tenderly he had taken leave 
of her, and how manfully and quietly he had borne himselL 
Most of all, of late, when she believed he was most tried. It 
was a subject of which the affectionate creature never tired,* 
and our interest in hearing the many examples which she,. 

B 
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who was so much with him, had to relate, was equal to hers 
in relating them. 

My aunt and I were at that time vacating the two cottages 
at Highgate; I intending to go abroad, and she to return to 
her house at Dover. We had a temporary lodging in Covent 
Garden. As I walked home to it, after this evening’s conversa¬ 
tion, reflecting on what had passed between Ham and myself 
when I was last at Yarmouth, I wavered in the original pur¬ 
pose I had formed, of leaving a letter for Emily when I 
should take leave of her uncle on board the ship, and thought 
it would be better to write to her now. She might desire, 
I thought, after receiving my communication, to send some 
parting word by me to her unhappy lover. I ought to give her 
the opportunity. 

I therefore sat down in my room, before going to bed, and 
wrote to her. I told her that I had seen him, and that he had 
requested me to tell her what I have already written in its 
place in these sheets. I faithfully repeated it. I had no need 
to enlarge upon it, if I had had the right. Its deep fidelity 
and goodness were not to be adorned by me or any man. I 
left it out, to be sent round in the morning; with a line to Mr. 
Peggotty, requesting him to give it to her; and went to bed 
at daybreak. 

I was weaker than I knew then; and, not falling asleep 
until the sun was up, lay late, and unrefreshed, next day. 
^ was roused by the silent presence of my aunt at my 
bedside. I felt it in my sleep, as I suppose we all do feel 
such things. 

“ Trot, my dear,” she said, when I opened my eyes, ” I 
couldn’t make up my mind to disturb you. Mr. Peggotty is 
here; shall he come up? ” 

I replied yes, and he soon appeared. 
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“ Mas’r Davy/’ he said, when we had shaken hands, “ I giv 
Em’ly your letter, sir, and she writ this heer; and begged of 
me fur to ask you to read it. and if you see no hurt in’t, to 
be so kind as take charge on’t.” 

“ Have you read it? ” said I. 

He nodded sorrowfully. I opened it, and read as follows: 

“ I have got your message. Oh, what can I write, to 
thank you for your good and blessed kindness to me! 

• “ I have put the words close to my heart.* I shall keep 
them till I die. They are sharp thorns, but they are such 
comfort. I have prayed over them, oh, I have prayed 
so much. When I find what you are, and what uncle is, 

I think what God must be, and can cry to him. 

“ Good-bye for ever. Now. my dear, my friend, 
good-bye for ever in this world. In another world, if 
I am forgiven, I may wake a child and come to you. 

All thanks and blessings. Farewell, evermore.” 

^This, blotted with tears, was the letter. 

” May I tell her as you doen’t see no hurt in’t, and as you’ll 
be so kind as take charge on’t, Mas’r Davy? ” said 
Mr. Peggotty, when I had read it. 

” Unquestionably,” said I—” but I am thinking-” 

” Yes, Mas’r Davy? ” 

“ I am thinking,” said I, ” that I’ll go down again to Yar¬ 
mouth. There’s time, and to spare, for me to go and come 
back before the ship sails. My mind is constantly running on 
him, in his solitude; to put this letter of her writing in his 
hand at this time, and to enable you to tell her, in the moment 
of parting, that he has got it, will be a kindness to both of 
them. I solemnly accepted his commission, dear good fellow, 
and cannot discharge it too completely. The journey is nothing 
to me. I am restless, and shall be better in motion. I’ll go 
down to-night.” 
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Though he anxiously endeavoured to dissuade me, I saw 
that he was of my mind; and this, if I had required to be 
confirmed in my intention, would have had the effect. He 
went round to the coach-office, at my request, and took the 
box-seat for me on the mail. In the evening I started, by that 
conveyance, down the road I had traversed under so many 
vicissitudes. 

“ Don’t you think that,” I asked the coachman, in the first 
stage out of Ldhdon, “ a very remarkable sky? I don't 
remember to have seen one like it.” 

” Nor I—not equal to it,” he replied. ” That’s wind, sir. 
There’ll be mischief done at sea, I expect, before long.” 

It was a murky confusion—here and there blotted with a 
colour like the colour of the smoke from damp fuel—of flying 
clouds tossed up into most remarkable heaps, suggesting 
greater heights in the clouds than there were depths below 
them to the bottom of the deepest hollows in the earth, 
through which the wild moon seemed to plunge headlong, as 
if, in a dread disturbance of the laws of nature, she had lost 
her way and were frightened. There had been a wind all day; 
and it was rising then, with an extraordinary great sound. In 
another hour it had much increased, and the sky was more 
overcast, and blew hard. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and densely 
overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it came on to 
blow, harder and harder. It still increased, until our horses 
could scarcely face the wind. Many times, in the dark part of 
the night (it was then late in September, when the nights were 
not short), the leaders turned about, or came to a dead stop; 
and we were often in serious apprehension that the coach 
would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came up before 
this storm, like showers of steel; and, at those times, when 
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there was any shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, we were 
fain to stop, in a sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. I had been 
in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew great guns, but I 
had never known the like of this, or anything approaching to it. 
We came to Ipswich—very late, having had to fight every inch 
of ground since we were ten miles out of London; and found 
a cluster of people in the market-place, who had risen from 
their beds in the night, fearful of falling chimneys. Some of 
these, congregating about the inn-yard while we changed horses, 
told us of great sheets of lead having been ripped off a high 
church-tower, and flung into a bye-street, which they then 
blocked up. Others had to tell of country people, coming in 
from neighbouring villages, who had seen great trees lying torn 
out of the earth, and whole ricks scattered about the roads 
and fields. Still there was no abatement in the storm, but it 
blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which 
this mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, its force became 
more and more terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray 
was on our lips, and showered salt rain upon us. The water 
was out, over miles and miles of the flat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth; and every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and 
had its stress of little breakers setting heavily towards us. 
When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on the 
horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, were like 
glimpses of another shore with towers and buildings. When 
at last we got into the town, the people came out to their doors, 
rail aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder of the 
mail that had come through such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the sea; 
staggering along the street, which was strewn with sand and 
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seaweed, and with flying blotches of sea-foam; afraid of falling 
slates and tiles; and holding by people I met, at angry corners. 
Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, but half 
the people of the town, lurking behind buildings; some, now 
and then braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, 
and blown sheer out of their course in trying to get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found tewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, which there 
was too much reason to think might have foundered before 
they could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old sailors 
were among the people, shaking their heads as they looked 
from water to sky, and muttering to one another; ship-owners, 
excited and uneasy; children, huddling together, and peering 
into older faces; even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, 
levelling their glasses at the sea from behind places of shelter, 
as if they were surveying an enemy. 

1 he tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause 
to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the flying 
stones and sand, and the awful noise, confounded me. As the 
high watery walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled 
into surf, they looked as if the least would engulf the town. 
As the receding wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed 
to scoop out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were 
to undermine the earth. When some white-headed billows 
thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces before they 
reached the land, every fragment of the late whole seemed 
possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered 
to the composition of another monster. Undulating hills were 
changed to valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm- 
bird sometimes skimming through them) were lifted up to 
hills; masses of water shivered and shook the beach with a 
booming sound; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon 
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as made, to change its shape and place, and beat another shape 
and place away; the ideal shore on the horizon, with its towers 
and buildings, rose and fell; the clouds fell fast and thick; I 
seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this memorable 
wind—for it is still remembered down there, as the greatest 
ever known to blow upon that coast—had brought together, I 
made my way to his house. It was shut; and as no one 
answered to my knocking, I went, by back w3ys and bye-lanes, 
to the yard where he worked. I learned, there, that he had 
gone to Lowestoft, to meet some sudden exigency of ship¬ 
repairing in which his skill was required; but that he would be 
back to-morrow morning, in good time. 

I went back to the inn; and when I had washed and dressed, 
and tried to sleep, but in vain, it was five o’clock in the 
afternoon. I had not sal five minutes by the coffee-room fire, 
when the waiter coming to stir it, 4s an excuse for talking, told 
me that two colliers had gone down, with all hands, a few miles 
away; and that some other ships had been seen labouring hard 
in the Roads, and trying, in great distress, to keep off shore. 
Mercy on them, and on all poor sailors, said he, if we had 
another night like the last! 

I was very much depressed in spirits; very solitary; and felt 
an uneasiness in Ham’s not being there, disproportionate to 
the occasion. I was seriously affected, without knowing how 
much, by late events; and my long exposure to the fierce wind 
had confused me. There was that jumble in my thoughts and 
recollections, that I had lost the clear arrangement of time and 
distance. Thus, if I had gone out into the town. I should not 
have been surprised, I think, to encounter some one who I 
knew must be then in London. So to speak, there, was in 
these respects a curious inattention in my mind. Yet it was 
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busy, too. with all the remembrances the place naturally 
awakened; and they were particularly distinct and vivid. 

In this state, the waiter’s dismal intelligence about the ships 
immediately connected itself, without any effort of my volition, 
with my uneasiness about Ham. I was persuaded that I had 
an apprehension of his returning from Lowestoft by sea, and 
being lost. 7 his grew so strong with me, that I resolved to go 
back to the yard before I took my dinner, and ask the boat- 
builder if he thdught his attempting to return by sea at all 
likely? If he gave me the least reason to think so, I 
would go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing him 
with me. 

I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the yard. I 
was none too soon; for the boat-builder, with a lantern in his 
hand, was locking the yard-gate. He quite laughed when I 
asked him the question, and said there was no fear; no man in 
his senses, or out of them, would put off in such a gale of 
wind, least of all Ham Peggotty, who had been born to 
seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand, that I had really felt 
ashamed of doing what I was nevertheless impelled to do, I 
went back to the inn. If such a wind could rise, I think it 
was rising. The howl and roar, the rattling of the doors and 
windows, the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent rocking 
of the very house that sheltered me, and the prodigious tumult 
of the sea, were more fearful than in the morning. But there 
was now a great darkness besides; and that invested the storm 
with new terrors, xeal and fanciful. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not continue 
stedfast to anything. Something within me. faintly answering 
to the storm without, tossed up the depths of my memory and 
made a tumult in them. Yet, in all the hurry of my thoughts. 
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wild running with the thundering sea,—the storm and my 
uneasiness regarding Ham were always in the fore-ground. 

My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried to refresh 
myself with a glass or two of wine. In vain. I fell into 
a dull slumber before the fire, without losing my conscious¬ 
ness, either of the uproar out of doors, or of the place in 
which I was. Both became overshadowed by a new and in¬ 
definable horror; and when I awoke—or rather when I shook 
off the lethargy that bound me in my chair—my whole frame 
thrilled with objectless and unintelligible fear. 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, listened 
to the awful noises: looked at faces, scenes and figures in the 
fire. At length, the steady ticking of the undisturbed clock 
on the wall tormented me to that degree that I resolved to go 
to bed. 

It was reassuring, on such a night, to be told that some of 
the inn-servants had agreed together to sit up until morning. 
I went to bed. exceedingly weary and heavy; but, on my lying 
down, all such sensations vanished, as if by magic, and I was 
broad awake, with every sense refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and water; 
imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out at sea; now, that 1 
distinctly heard the firing of signal guns; and now, the fall of 
houses in the town. I got up several times, and looked out; 
but could see nothing, except the reflection in the window- 
panes of the faint candle I had left burning, and of'my own 
haggard face looking in at me from the black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such* a pitch, that I 
hurried on my clothes, and went down-stairs. In the large 
kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of onions hanging 
from the beams, the watchers were clustered together, in 
various attitudes, about a table, purposely moved away from 
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the great chimney, and brought near the door. A pretty girl, 
who had her ears stopped with her apron, and her eyes ufx)n 
the door, screamed when I appeared, supposing me to be .< 
spirit; but the others had more presence of mind, and were 
glad of an addition to their company. One man, referring to 
the topic they had been discussing, asked me whether I thought 
the souls of the collier-crews who had gone down, were out in 
the storm? 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened 
the yard-gate, and looked into the empty street. The sand, 
the seaweed, and the flakes of foam, were driving by; and I 
was obliged to call for assistance before I could shut the gate 
again, and make it fast against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, when I at 
length returned to it; but I was tired now, and, getting into bed 
again, fell—off a tower and down a precipice—into the depths 
of sleep. I have an impression that for a long lime, though 1 
dreamed of being elsewhere and in a variety of scenes, it was 
always blowing in my dream. At length, I lost that feeble 
hold upon reality, and was engaged with two dear friends, but 
who they were I don’t know, at the siege of some town in a 
roar of cannonading. 

T he thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant, that 
I could not hear something I much desired to hear, until I 
made a great exertion and awoke. It was broad day—eight 
or nine o’clock; the storm raging, in lieu of the batteries; and 
some one knocking and calling at my door. 

“ What is the matter? ” I cried. 

“ A wreck! Close by!” 

I sprung out of bed, and asked, what wreck? 

” A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit and 
wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her 1 It’s thought. 
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down on the beach, she’ll go to pieces every moment.” 

The excited voice went clamouring along the staircase; and 
I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as I could, and ran 
into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all running in one 
direction to the beach. I ran the same way, outstripping a 
good many, and soon came facing the wild sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, though not 
more sensibly than if the cannonading I hacf dreamed of had 
been diminished by the silencing of half-a-dozcn guns out of 
hundreds. But ihe sea. having upon it the additional agitation 
of the whole night, was infinitely more terrific than when I had 
seen it last. Every appearance it had then presented, bore 
the expression of being sn^ellcd ; and the height to which the 
breakers rose, and, looking over one another, bore one 
another down, and rolled in, in interminable hosts, was most 
appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and waves, 
and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, and my 
first breathless efforts to stand against the weather, I was so 
confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, and saw 
nothing but the foaming heads of the great waves. A half- 
dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed with his bare arm 
(a tattoo’d arrow on it, pointing in the same direction) to the 
left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feel from the 
deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of sail and 
rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled and beat—which 
she did without a moment’s pause, and with a violence quite 
inconceivable—beat the side as if it would stave it in. Some 
efforts were even then being made, to cut this portion of the 
wreck away; for as the ship, which was broadside on, turned 
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towards us in her rolling, I plainly descried her people at work 
with axes, especially one active figure with long curling hair, 
conspicuous among the rest. But a great cry, which was 
audible even above the wind and water, rose from the shore 
at this moment; the sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, 
made a clean breach, and carried men, spars, casks, planks, 
bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into the boiling surge. 

1 he second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a rent 
sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage flapping to and 
fro. 1 he ship had struck once, the same boatman hoarsely 
said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck again. I under¬ 
stood him to add that she was parting amidships, and I could 
readily suppose so, for the rolling and beating were loo 
tremendous for any human work to suffer long. As he spoke, 
there was another great cry of pity from the beach; four men 
arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging to the rigging 
of the remaining mast; uppermost, the active figure with the 
curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled and 
clashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now showing 
us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on her beam- 
ends towards the shore, now nothing but her keel, as she 
sprung wildly over and turned towards the sea, the bell rang; 
and its sound, the knell of those unhappy men, was borne 
towards us on the wind. Again we lost her, and again she 
rose. Two men were gone. The agony on shore increased. 
Men groaned, and clasped their hands; women shrieked, and 
turned away their faces. Some ran wildly up and down along 
the beach, crying for help where no help could be. I found 
myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot of sailors 
whom I knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish before 
our eyes. 
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They were making out to me, in an agitated way—I don’t 
know how, for the little I could hear I was scarcely composed 
enough to understand—that the lifeboat had been bravely 
manned an hour ago, and could do nothing; and that as 
no man would be so desperate as to attempt to wade off with 
a rope, and establish a communication with the shore, there 
was nothing left to try; when I noticed that some new sensa¬ 
tion moved the people on the beach, and saw them part, and 
Ham come breaking through them to the front. 

I ran to him—as well as I know—to repeat my appeal for 
help. But, distracted though I was by a sight so new to me 
and terrible, the determination in his face, and his look out to 
sea—exactly the same look as I remembered in connexion with 
the morning after Emily’s flight—awoke me to a knowledge of 
his danger. I held him back with both arms; and implored 
the men with whom I had been speaking, not to listen to him, 
not to do murder, not to let him stir from off that sand! 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to the wreck, we 
saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat off the lower of the 
two men, and fly up in triumph round the active figure left 
alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determination as that 
of the calmly desperate man who was already accustomed to 
lead half the people present. I might as hopefully have en¬ 
treated the wind. “ Mas’r Davy,” he said, cheerily grasping 
me by both hands, ” if my time is come, ’tis come. If ’tan’t. 
I’ll bide it. Lord above bless you, and bless all! Males, 
make me ready! I’m a-going off!” 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, 
where the people around made me stay, urging, as I confusedly 
perceived, that he was bent on going, with help or without, 
and that I should endanger the precautions for his safety by 
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troubling those with whom they rested. I don’t know what 
I answered, or what they rejoined; but I saw hurry on the 
beach, and men running with ropes from a capstan that was 
there, and penetrating into a circle of figures that hid him from 
me. 1 hen I saw him standing alone, in a seaman’s frock and 
trowsers: a rope in his hand, or slung to his wrist; another 
round his body; and several of the best men holding, at a 
little distance, to the latter, which he laid out himself, slack 
upon the shore, at his feet. 

"1 he wreck, even to my unpractised eye, was breaking up. 
I saw that she was parting in the middle, and that the life of 
the solitary man upon the mast hung by a thread. Still, he 
clung to it. He had a singular red cap on,—not like a sailor’s 
cap, but of a finer colour; and as the few yielding planks 
between him and destruction rolled and bulged, and his 
anticipalive death-knell rung, he was seen by all of us to wave 
it. I saw him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, 
when his action brought an old remembrance to my mind of a 
once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence of 
suspended breath behind him, and the storm before, until 
there was a great retiring wave, when, with a backward glance 
at those who held the rope which was made fast round his 
body, he dashed in after it, and in a moment was buffetting 
with the water; rising with the hills, falling with the valleys, 
lost beneath the foam; then drawn again to land. They 
hauled in hastily. 

He was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where 1 
stood; but he took no thought of that. He seemed hurriedly 
to give them some directions for leaving him more free—or so 
I judged from the motion of his arm—and was gone as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the hills. 
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falling with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged foam, borne in 
towards the shore, borne on towards the ship, striving hard and 
valiantly. 1 he distance was nothing, but the power of the 
sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length he neared 
the wreck. He was so near, that with one more of his 
vigorous strokes he would be clinging to it,—when a high, 
green, vast hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, from 
beyond the ship, he seemed to leap up into it with a mighty 
bound, and the ship was gone! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mere cask 
had been broken, in running to the spot where they were haul¬ 
ing in. Consternation was in every face. 1 hey drew him to 
my very feet—insensible—dead. He was carried to the 
nearest house; and, no one preventing me now, I remained 
near him, busy, while every means of restoration were tried; 
but he had been beaten to death by the great wave, and his 
generous heart was stilled for ever. 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned and all 
was done, a fisherman, who had known me when Emily and 
I were children, and ever since, whispered my name at the 
door. 

“ Sir,” said he, with tears starting to his weather-beaten 
face, which, with his trembling lips, was ashy pale, *' will you 
come over yonder? ” 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to me, was in 
his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaning on the arm he 
held out to support me: 

” Has a body come ashore? ” 

He said, ” Yes.” 

” Do I know it? ” I asked then. 

He answered nothing. 

But he led me to the shore. And on that part of it where 
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she and I had looked for shells, two children—on that part of 
it where some lighter fragments of the old boat, blown down 
last night, had been scattered by the wind—among the ruins 
of the home he had wronged—I saw him lying with his head 
upon his arm, as I had often seen him lie at school. 

CitARLES Dickens, David Copperfield. 



THE VESTIBULE 


And now come with me, for I have kept you too long 
from your gondola: come with me, on an autumnal morning, 
through the dark gates of Padua, and let us lake the broad 
road’ leading towards the East. 

It lies level, for a league or two, between its elms, and 
vine festoons full laden, their thin leaves veined into scarlet 
hectic, and their clusters deepened into gloomy blue; then 
mounts an embankment above the Brenta, and runs between 
the river and the broad plain, which stretches to the north 
in endless lines of mulberry and maize. The Brenta flows 
slowly, but strongly; a muddy volume of yellowish-grey 
water, that neither hastens nor slackens, but glides heavily 
between its monotonous banks, with here and there a short, 
babbling eddy twisted for an instant into its opaque surface 
and vanishing, as if something had been dragged into it and 
gone down. Dusty and shadeless, the road fares along the 
dyke on its northern side; and the tall white tower of Dolo 
is seen trembling in the heat mist far away, and never seems 
nearer than it did at first. Presently, you pass one of the 
much vaunted “ villas on the Brenta: ” a glaring, spectral 
shell of brick and stucco, its windows with painted archi¬ 
traves like picture-frames, and a court-yard paved with 
pebbles in front of it, all burning in the thick glow of the 
feverish sunshine, but fenced from the high road, for magnifi¬ 
cence’ sake, with goodly posts and chains; then another, 
of Kew Gothic, with Chinese variations, painted r^d and 
green; a third, composed for the greater part of dead-wall, 
c 
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with fictitious windows painted upon it, each with a pea- 
green blind, and a classical architrave in bad perspective; 
and a fourth, with stucco figures set on the top of its garden- 
wall: some antique, like the kind to be seen at the cornei 
to the New Road, and some of clumsy grotesque dwarfs, with 
fat bodies and large boots. This is the architecture to 
which her studies of the Renaissance have conducted modern 
Italy. 

The sun climbs steadily, and warms into intense White 
the walls of the little piazza of Dolo, where we change horses. 
Another dreary stage among the now divided branches of the 
Brenta, forming irregular and half-stagnant canals; with 
one or two more villas on the other side of them, but these 
of the old Venetian type, which we may have recognised 
before at Padua, and sinking fast into utter ruin, black, 
and rent, and lonely, set close to the edge of the dull water, 
with what were once small gardens beside them, kneaded 
into mud, and with blighted fragments of gnarled hedges and 
broken stakes for their fencing; and here and there a few 
fragments of marble steps, which have once given them 
graceful access from the water’s edge, now settling into the 
mud in broken joints, all aslope, and slippery with green weed. 
At last the road turns sharply to the north, and there is an 
open space, covered with bent grass, on the right of it: but 
do not look that way. 

Five minutes more, and we are in the upper room of the 
little inn at Mestre. glad of a moment’s rest in shade. The 
table is (always, I think) covered with a cloth of nominal 
white and perennial grey, with plates and glasses at due inter¬ 
vals, and small loaves of a peculiar white bread, made with 
oil, and more like knots of flower than bread. The view 
from its balcony is not cheerful: a narrow street, with a 
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•olitary brick church and barren campanile on the other side of 
it; and some conventual buildings, with a few crimson 
remnants of fresco about their windows; and, between them 
and the street, a ditch with some slow current in it, and one or 
two small houses beside it, one with an arbour of roses at its 
door, as in an English tea-garden; the air, however, about us 
having in it nothing of roses, but a close smell of garlic and 
crabs, warmed by the smoke of various stands of hot chest¬ 
nuts.' Ihere is much vociferation also going*on beneath the 
window respecting certain wheelbarrows which are in rivalry 
for our baggage; we Jtppease their rivalry with our best 
patience, and follow them down the narrow street. 

We have but walked some two hundred yards when we 
come to a low wharf or quay, at the extremity of a canal, 
with long steps on each side down to the water, which latter 
we fancy for an instant has become black with stagnation; 
another glance undeceives us,—it is covered with the black 
boats of Venice. We enter one of them, rather to try if they 
be real boats or not, than with any definite purpose, and 
glide away; at first feeling as if the water were yielding con¬ 
tinually beneath the boat and letting her sink into soft vacancy. 
It is something clearer than any water we have seen lately, 
and of a pale green; the banks only two or three feet above 
it, of mud and rank grass, with here and there a stunted tree; 
gliding swiftly past the small casement of the gondola, as if 
they were dragged by upon a painted scene. 

Stroke by stroke, we count the plunges of the oar, each 
heaving up the side of the boat slightly as her silver beak 
shoots forward. We lose patience, and extricate ourselves 
from the cushions: the sea air blows keenly by. as we stand 
leaning on the roof of the floating cell. In front, nothing 
to be teen but long canal and level bank; to the west, the 
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tower of Mestre is lowering fast* and behind it there have 
risen purple shapes, of the colour of dead rose leaves, all 
round the horizon, feebly defined against the afternoon sky. 
—the Alps of Bassano. Forward still: the endless canal 
bends at last, and then breaks into intricate angles about 
some low bastions, now torn to pieces and staggering in ugly 
rents towards the water,—the bastions of the fort of 
Malghera. Another turn, and another perspective of canal; 
but not interminable. The silver beak cleaves it fast,—it 
widens: the rank grass of the banks sinks lower, and lower, and 
at last dies in tawny knots along an expanse of weedy shore. 
Over it, on the right, but a few years back, we might have 
seen the lagoon stretching to the horizon, and the warm southern 
sky bending over Malamocco to the sea. Now we can see 
nothing but what seems a low and monotonous dockyard 
wall, with flat arches to let the tide through it;—this is the 
railroad bridge, conspicuous above all things. But at the 
end of those dismal arches there rises, out of the wide water, 
a straggling line of low and confused brick buildings, which, 
but for the many towers which are mingled among them, 
might be the suburbs of an English manufacturing town. 
Four or five domes, pale, and apparently at a greater distance, 
rise over the centre of the line; but the object which first 
catches the eye is a sullen cloud of black smoke brooding 
over the northern half of it, and which issues from the belfry 
of a church. 

It is Venice. 


John Ruskin. The Stones of Venice. 
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It was on a Friday evening, near the middle of September, 
and just before dusk, that they reached the summit of a hill 
williin a mile of the place they sought. There were high- 
banked hedges to the coach-road here, and they mounted upon 
the green turf within, and sat down. -The sf)ot commanded 
a full view of the town and its environs. 

‘ What an old-fashioned place it seems to be! * said 
Elizabeth-Jane, while her silent mother mused on other 
things than topography. * It is huddled all together; and it 
is shut in by a square wall of trees, like a plot of garden 
ground by a box-edging.* 

Its squareness was, indeed, the characteristic which most 
struck the eye in this antiquated borough, the borough of 
Casterbridge—at that time, recent as it was, untouched by 
the faintest sprinkle of modernism. It was compact as a box 
of dominoes. It had no suburbs—in the ordinary sense. 
Country and town met at a mathematical line. 

To birds of the more soaring kind Casterbridge must have 
appeared on this fine evening as a mosaic-work of subdued 
reds, browns, greys, and crystals, held together by a rectan¬ 
gular frame of deep green. To the level eye of humanity 
it stood as an indistinct mstss behind a dense stockade of limes 
and chestnuts, set in the midst of miles of rotund down 
and concave field. The mass became gradually dissected by 
the vision into towers, gables, chimneys, and casements, the 
highest glazings shining bleared and bloodshot with the 
coppery fire they caught from the belt of sunlit cloud in the 
west 
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From the centre of each side of this tree-bound squarenan 
avenues cast, west, and south into the wide expanse of corn- 
land and combe to the distance of a mile or so. It was by 
one of these avenues that the pedestrians were about to enter. 
Before they had risen to proceed. “Two men passed outside 
the hedge, engaged in argumentative conversation. 

* Why, surely,* said Elizabeth, as they receded, * those men 
mentioned the name of Henchard in their talk—the name of 
our relative? ’ * 

* I thought so too,*’ said Mrs. Newson. 

‘ That seems a hint to us that he is still here.’ 

* Yes.* 

* Shall I run after them, and ask them about him *- 

* No, no, no! Not for the world just yet. He may be 
in the workhouse, or in the stocks, for all we know.* 

' Dear me—why should you think that, mother? * 

* *Twas just something to say—that’s all! But we must 
make private inquiries.* 

Having sufficiently rested, they proceeded on their way 
at even fall. The dense trees of the avenue rendered the road 
dark as a tunnel, though the open land on each side was still 
under a faint daylight; in other words, they passed down a 
midnight between two gloamings. The features of the town 
had a keen interest for Elizabeth’s mother, now that the 
human side came to the fore. As soon as they had wandered 
about they could see that the stockade of gnarled trees which 
framed in Casterbridge was itself an avenue, standing on a 
low green bank or escarpment, with a ditch yet visible with¬ 
out. Within the avenue and bank was a wall more or less 
discontinuous, and within the wall were packed the abodes 
of the burghers. 

t hough the two women did not know it, these external 
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features were but the ancient defences of the town, planted 
as a promenade. 

The lamplights now glimmered through the engirdling 
trees, conveying a sense of great snugness and comfort inside, 
and rendering at the same time the unlighted country without 
strangely solitary and vacant in aspect, considering its near¬ 
ness to life. The difference between burgh and champaign 
was increased, too, by sounds which now reached them above 
others—the notes of a brass band. The travellers returned 
into the High Street, where there were timber houses with 
overhanging stories, whose small-paned lattices were screened 
by dimity curtains on a drawing-string, and under whose 
barge-boards old cobwebs waved in the breeze. There were 
houses of brick-nogging, which derived their chief support from 
those adjoining. There were slate roofs, patched with tiles, 
and tile roofs patched with slate, with occasionally a roof of 
thatch. 

I he agricultural and pastoral character of the people upon 
whom the town depended for its existence was shown by the 
class of objects displayed in the shop windows. Scythes, 
reap-hooks, sheep-shears, bill-hooks, spades, mattocks, and 
hoes at the ironmonger’s; beehives, butter-firkins, churns, milk¬ 
ing stools and pails, hay-rakes, field-flagons, and seed-lips at 
the cooper’s; cart-ropes and plough-harness at the saddler’s;- 
carts, wheel-barrows, and mill-gear at the wheelwright’s and 
machinist’s; horse-embrocations at the chemist’s; at the glover’s 
and leather-cutter’s, hedging-gloves, thatcher’s knee-caps, 
ploughman’s leggings, villager’s pattens and clogs. 

They came to a grizzled church, whose massive square 
tower rose unbroken into the darkening sky, the lower parts 
being illuminated by the nearest lamps sufficiently to show how 
completely the mortar from the joints of the stonework had 
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been nibbled out by time and weather, which had planted in 
the crevices thus made little tufts of stone-crop and grass almost 
as far up as the very battlements. From this tower the clock 
struck eight, and thereupon a bell began to loll with a per¬ 
emptory clang. The curfew was still rung in Casterbridge, 
and it was utilized by the inhabitants as a signal for shutting 
their shops. No sooner did the deep notes of the bell throb 
between the house-fronts than a clatter of shutters arose through 
the whole length of the High Street. In a few minutes 
business at Casterbridge was ended for the day. 

Other clocks struck eight from lime to time—one gloomily 
from the gaol, another from the gable of an almshouse, with 
a preparative creak of machinery, more audible than the note 
of the bell; a row of tall, varnished case-clocks from the 
interior of a clock-maker’s shop joined in one after another 
just as the shutters were enclosing them, like a row of actors 
delivering their final speeches before the fall of the curtain; 
then chimes were heard stammering out the Sicilian Mariners’ 
Hymn; so that chronologists of the advanced school were 
appreciably on their way to the next hour before the whole 
business of the old one was satisfactorily wound up. 

In an open space before the church walked a woman with 
her gown-sleeves rolled up so high that the edge of her under¬ 
linen was visible, and her skirt tucked up through her pocket 
hole. She carried a loaf under her arm from which she was 
pulling pieces of bread, and handing them to some other 
women who walked with her; which pieces they nibbled criti¬ 
cally. The sight reminded Mrs. Henchard-Newson and her 
daughter that they had an appetite; and they inquired of the 
woman for the nearest baker’s. 

* Ye may as well look for manna-food as good bread in 
Casterbridge just now, ’ she said, after directing them. ‘ They 
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can blare their trumpets and thump their drums, and have 
their roaring dinners ’—weaving her hand towards a point 
further along the street, where the brass band could be seen 
standing in front of an illuminated building—* but we must 
needs be put-to for want of a wholesome crust. There’s less 
good bread than good beer in Casterbridge now.’ 

* And less good beer than swipes,’ said a man with his 
hands in his pockets. 

‘How does it happen there’s no good‘bread?* asked 
Mrs. Henchard. 

‘ Oh, ’tis the corn'-factor—he’s the man that our millers and 
bakers all deal wi *, and he has sold ’em growed wheat, 
which they didn’t know was growed, so they say, till the 
dough ran all over the ovens like quicksilver; so that the loaves 
be as flat as toads, and like suet pudden inside. I’ve been a 
wife, and I’ve been a mother, and I never see such unprin¬ 
cipled bread in Casterbridge as this before.—But you must 
be a real stranger here not to know what’s made all the poor 
volks plim like blowed blathers this week?’ 

* I am,’ said Elizabeth’s mother shyly. 

Not wishing to be observed further till she knew more of 
her future in this place, she withdrew with her daughter from 
the speaker’s side. Getting a couple of biscuits at the shop 
indicated as a temporary substitute for a meal, they next bent 
their steps instinctively to where the music was playing. 

Thomas Hardy, The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
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On one of the hottest days in August of this exceptionally 
hot year of 1899, I spent a good many hours on the top 
of Kingston Hill, near Lewes. T here are clear mornings, 
especially in the* autumn months, when magnificent views' of 
the surrounding country can be had from the flat top of that 
very long hill. Usually on hot summer days the prospect, with 
the sea of downland and the grey glinting ocean beyond on 
one side, the immense expanse of the wooded Sussex weald on 
the other, is covered with a blue obscuring haze, and this hoi 
windy August day was no exception. 1 he wind, moreover, 
was so violent that all winged life, whether of bird or insect, 
had been driven into hiding and such scanty shade as existed; 
it was a labour even to walk against the wind. In spite of 
these drawbacks, and of the everywhere brown parched aspect 
of nature, I had here some hours of rare pleasure, felt all the 
more because it had not been looked for. 

Kingston Hill is not one of the dome-shaped downs, 
where when not on the very summit you are on a slope: the 
top forms a level plateau or table-land of considerable extent, 
covered with a thick turf and occasional patches of furze, 
with some bramble and elder bushes. After aimlessly wander¬ 
ing about over this high plain for some time, I went to a spot 
where the hill sloped away toward the valley of the Ouse. 
Beyond the vast sweep of parched ground beneath me, green 
meadows and trees were visible, with scattered village and farm 
houses, and the two small churches of I ford and Kingston 
vaguely seen in the haze. 
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Here, silting on the dry grass with my face to the wind, 
1 spent two or three hours in gazing at the thistle-down. It is 
a rare thing to see it as I had it before me that day; the sight 
of it was a surprise, and 1 gave myself up to the pleasure of 
it, wishing for no better thing. It was not only that the sight 
was beautiful, but the scene was vividly reminiscent of long-gone 
summer days associated in memory with the silvery thistle¬ 
down. The wide extent of unenclosed and untilled earth, 
its sunburnt colour and its solitariness, when ho person was in 
sight; the vast void blue sky. with no mist nor cloud on it; 
the burning sun and wind, and the sight of thousands upon 
thousands of balls or stars of down, reminded me of old days 
on horseback on the open pampas—an illimitable waste of rust- 
red thistles, and the sky above covered with its million floating 
flecks of white. 

But the South American thistle-down, both of the giant 
thistle and the cardoon with its huge flower-heads, was much 
larger and whiter and infinitely more abundant. By day the 
air seemed full of it, and I remember that when out with my 
brother we often enjoyed seeing it at night. After a day or 
days of wind it would be found in immense masses in the 
sheltered hollows, or among the tall standing stalks of the 
dry plants. These masses gleamed with a strange whiteness 
in the dark, and it used to please us to gallop our horses 
through them. Horses are nervous, unintelligent creatures, 
liable to take fright at the most familiar objects, 
and our animals would sometimes be in terror at finding 
themselves plunged breast-deep into this unsubstantial white¬ 
ness, that moved with them and covered them as 
with a cloud. 

The smaller, more fragile English thistle-down, in so few 
places abundant enough to appear as an element in the scene. 
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is beautiful too, and its beauty is, I am inclined to think, all 
the greater because of its colour. Seen against the deep greens 
and browns of the vegetation in late summer it appears white, 
but compared with a white feather or white flower we see that 
it is silvery, with a faint yellow or brown tinge, lighter but a 
little like the brown tinge in the glistening transparent wings 
of some dragon-flies and other insects. 

The down on that August day was of the dwarf thistle, 
which has an alrftost stcmless flower, and appears as a purple 
disk on the turf. It is the most common species, universal 
on the sheep-walks: so abundant was it this year that as you 
walked about the brown and yellow turf appeared everywhere 
flecked with silvery white—a patch of white for every square 
yard of ground in some places—of the dry flower with its 
mass of down spread around it. 1 hus it was that sitting on 
the hill, gazing over the wide slope before me, I became sensi¬ 
ble of the way in which ball after ball rose up from the ground 
to fly towards and past me. It was as if these slight silvery 
objects were springing spontaneously into existence, as the heat 
opened and the wind lifted and bore them away. All round 
me, and as far off as such slight gauzy objects could be seen, 
they were springing up from the grass in this way in hundreds 
and thousands. Looking long and steadily at them—their 
birth and their flight—one could fancy that they were living 
things of delicate aerial forms that had existed for a period 
hidden and unsuspected among the matted roots of the turf, 
until their time had come to rise like winged ants from the soil 
and float on the air. 

When, lying on my back, I gazed up into the blue sky, 
the air as far as I could see was still peopled with the flying 
down; and beyond all that was visible to the naked eye, far 
from the earth still more down was revealed by my glasses 
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—innumerable, faintly-seen silvery stars moving ath'wart the 
immeasurable blue expanse of heaven. 

Somehow, looking back at that day of abundant thistle¬ 
down, the best day of its kind that I have experienced in 
England, I find that it is not only a pleasant memory, but also 
exists as a symbol of all my days on the South Downs. For 
they can all be shortened m the mind to one day, marked with 
a thousand scenes and events, beginning with my first sight 
from a distance of these round treeless hills fliat were strange 
to me. Treeless they were, and if not actually repelling, as 
indeed some have found them, they were at all events un¬ 
inviting in their naked barren aspect. No sooner had I begun 
to walk on and to know and grow intimate with them than 
I found they had a thousand unimagined pleasures, springing 
up in my way like those silvery stars of down on Kingston 
Hill—a pleasure for every day and every hour, and for 
every step, since it was a delight simply to walk on that elastic 
turf and to breathe that pure air. 

But for all my pleasure and interest in the district, I had 
no faintest thought of a book about it. Why, indeed, should 
any one dream of a book about this range of hills, so near 
to the metropolis, its sea coast and coast towns the favourite 
haunt of hundreds of thousands of annual visitors; every hill 
in the range, and every species of wild bird and mammal and 
insect and flower, known to every one? Without inquiry I 
took it that there were books and books about the South 
Downs, as there are about every place on earth and every 
earthly thing; and that I did not know them because I had 
not looked for them, and they had never by chance come in 
my way. It thus happened that in all my rambles in down- 
land, with no motive but pleasure and health, I did only that 
which it is customary for me to do in all places where! may 
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happen to be—namely, to note down every interesting fact 1 
came across in my field naturalist’s journal. Now all at 
once “ something has come into my mind ”—to wit, a little 
book exclusively about these hills, in which I shall be able 
to incorporate a good number of observations which would 
otherwise be wasted. But I do not say like downright old 
Ben Jonson that it “ must and shall ” be written, whether 
far removed from the wolf’s black jaw and the other objec¬ 
tionable animal’s hoof or not. For it will be, I imagine, a 
small unimportant book, not entertaining enough for those 
who read for pleasure only, nor sufficiently scientific and 
crammed with facts for readers who thirst after knowledge. 

W. H. Hudson, Nature in Dor»nland. 



CHANDRAPORE 


Except for the Marabar Caves—and they are twenty miles 
off—the city of Chandrapore presents nothing extraordinary. 
Edged rather than washed by the river Ganges, it trails for 
a cbuple of miles along the bank, scarcely distinguishable 
from the rubbish it deposits so freely. There are no bathing 
steps on the river front, as the Ganges happens not to be holy 
here; indeed there is no river front, and bazaars shut out the 
wide and shifting panorama of the stream. The streefs arc 
mean, the temples ineffective, and though a few fine houses 
exist they are hidden away in gardens or down alleys whose 
filth deters all but the invited guest. Chandrapore was never 
large or beautiful, but two hundred years ago it lay on the 
road between Upper India, then imperial, and the sea, and 
the fine houses date from that period. The zest for decora¬ 
tion stopped in the eighteenth century, nor was it ever demo¬ 
cratic. There is no painting and scarcely any carving in the 
bazaars. The very wood seems made of mud, the inhabit¬ 
ants of mud moving. So abased, so monotonous is every¬ 
thing that meets the eye, that when the Ganges comes down 
it might be expected to wash the excrescence back into the 
soil. Houses do fall, people are drowned and left rotting, 
but the general outline of the town persists, swelling here, 
shrinking there, like some low but indestructible form of life. 

Inland, the prospect alters. There is an oval Maidan, 
and a long sallow hospital. Houses belonging to Eurasians 
stand on the high ground by the railway station. Beyond 
the railway—which runs parallel to the river—the land* sinks. 
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then rises again rather steeply. On the second rise is laid 
out the little civil station, and viewed hence Chandrapore 
appears to be a totally different place. It is a city of gardens. 
It is no city, but a forest sparsely scattered with huts. It 
is a tropical pleasance washed by a noble river. 1 he toddy 
palms and neem trees and mangoes and pepul that were 
hidden behind the bazaars now become visible and in their 
turn hide the bazaars. 1 hey rise from the gardens where 
ancient tanks nourish them, they burst out of stifling purlieus 
and unconsidered temples. Seeking light and air, and en¬ 
dowed with more strength than man or his works, they soar 
above the lower deposit to greet one another with branches 
and beckoning leaves, and to build a city for the birds. 
Especially after the rains do they screen what passes below, 
but at all times, even when scorched or leafless, they glorify 
the city to the English people who inhabit the rise, so that 
new-comers cannot believe it to be as meagre as it is described, 
and have to be driven down to acquire disillusionment. As 
for the civil station itself, it provokes no emotion. It charms 
not, neither does it repel. It is sensibly planned, with a red¬ 
brick club on its brow, and farther back a grocer’s and a 
cemetery, and the bungalows are disposed along roads that 
intersect at right angles. It has nothing hideous in it, and 
only the view is beautiful; it shares nothing with the city 
except the overarching sky. 

The sky too has its changes, but they are less marked than 
those of the vegetation and the river. Clouds map it up at 
times, but it is normally a dome of blending tints, and the 
main tint blue. By day the blue will pale down into white 
where it touches the white of the land, after sunset, it has a 
new circumference—orange, melting upwards into tenderest 
purple. But the core of blue persists, and so it is by night. 
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Then the stars hang like lamps from the immense vault. The 
distance between the vault and them is as nothing to the 
distance behind them, and that farther distance, though 
beyond colour, last freed itself from blue. 

1 he sky settles everything—not only climates and seasons 
but when the earth shall be beautiful. By herself she can 
do little—only feeble outbursts of flowers. But when the 
sky chooses, glory can rain into the Chandrapore bazaars or 
a benediction pass from horizon to horizon. fhe sky can do 
this because it is so strong and so enormous. Strength comes 
from the sun, infused in it daily, size from the prostrate earth. 
No mountains infringe on the curve. League after league 
the earth lies flat, heaves a little, is flat again. Only in the 
south, where a group of fists and fingers are thrust up through 
the soil, is the endless expanse interrupted. These fists and 
fingers are the Marabar Hills, containing the extraordinary 
caves, 

EL M, Forster, A Passage to India. 
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A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT 


As a single man. I have spent a good deal of my time in 
noting down the infirmities of Married People, to console 
myself for those superior pleasures, which they tell me I have 
lost by remaining as I am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and their wives ever 
made any great impression upon me, or had much tendency 
to strengthen me in those anti-social resolutions which I took 
up long ago upon more substantial considerations. What 
oftenest offends me at the houses of married persons where I 
visit, is an error of quite a different description;—it is that 
they are too loving. 

Not loo loving neither: that does not explain my meaning. 
Besides, why should that offend me? The very act of 
separating themselves from the rest of the world, to have the 
fuller enjoyment of each other’s society, implies that they 
prefer one another to all the world. 

But what I complain of is, that they carry this preference 
so undisguisedly, they perk it up in the faces of us single 
people so shamelessly, you cannot be in their company a 
moment without being made to feel, by some indirect hint or 
open avowal, that };ou are not the object of this preference. 
Now there are some things which give no offence, while 
implied or taken for granted merely; but expressed, there is 
much offence in them. If a man were to accost the first 
homely-featured or plain-dressed young woman of his 
acquaintance, and tell her bluntly, that she was not handsome 
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or rich enough for him, and he could not marry her, he would 
deserve lo be kicked for his ill-manners; yet no less is implied 
in the fact, that having access and opportunity of putting the 
question to her, he has never yet thought fit to do it. The 
young woman understands this as clearly as if it were put 
into words; but no reasonable young woman would think of 
making this the ground of a quarrel. Just as little right have 
a married couple to tell me by speeches, and-looks that are 
scarce less plain than speeches, that I am not the happy man,— 
the lady’s choice. It is enough that I know I am not: I do 
not want this perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches may be made 
sufficiently mortifying, but these admit of a palliative. The 
knowledge which is brought out lo insult me, may accidentally 
improve me; and in the rich man’s houses and pictures,—his 
parks and gardens, I have a temporary'Usufruct at least. But 
the display of married happiness has none of these palliatives: 
it is throughout pure, unrecompensed, unqualified insult. 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, and not of the 
least invidious sort. It is the cunning of most possessors of 
any exclusive privilege to keep their advantage as much 
out of sight as possible, that their less favoured neighbours, 
seeing little of the benefit, may the less be disposed to question 
the right. But these married monopolists thrust the most 
obnoxious part of their patent into our faces. 

Nothing is lo me more distasteful than that entire com¬ 
placency and satisfaction which beam in the countenances of 
a new-married couple,—in that of the lady particularly: it 
tells you, that her lot is disposed of in this world: that you 
can have no hopes of her. It is true, I have none: nor wishes 
either, perhaps: but this is one of those truths which ought, 
as I said before, to be taken for granted, not expressed. 
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TTie excessive airs which those people give themselves, 
founded on the ignorance of us unmarried people, would be 
more offensive if they were less irrational. We will allow 
them to understand the mysteries belonging to their own craft 
better than we, who have not had the happiness to be made 
free of the company: but their arrogance is not content within 
these limits. If a single person presume to offer his opinion 
in their presenc^, though upon the most indifferent subject, he 
is immediately silenced as an incompetent person. Nay, a 
young married lady of my acquaintance, who, the best of the 
jest was, had not changed her condition above a fortnight 
before, in a question on which I had the misfortune to differ 
from her, rcsf>ecling the properest mode of breeding oysters 
for the London market, had the assurance to ask with a sneer, 
how such an old Bachelor as I could pretend to know any¬ 
thing about such matters! 

But what I have spoken of hitherto is nothing to the airs 
which these creatures give themselves when they come, as 
they generally do, to have children. When I consider how 
little of a rarity children are,—that every street and blind 
alley swarms with them,—that the poorest people commonly 
have them in most abundance,—that tliere are few marriages 
that are not blest with at least one of these bargains,—how 
often they turn out ill, and defeat the fond hopes of their 
parents, taking to vicious courses, which end in poverty, dis¬ 
grace, the gallows, etc.—I cannot for my life tell what cause 
for pride there can possibly be in having them. If they were 
young phoenixes, indeed, that were born but one in a year, 
there might be a pretext. But when they are so common— 

1 do not advert to the insolent merit which they assume 
with their husbands on these occasions. Let them look to 
that But why n?e, who are not their natural-bom subjects. 
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should be expected to bring our spices, myrrh, and incense,— 
our tribute and homage of admiration,—I do not see. 

“ Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, even so are 
the young children;’* so says the excellent office in our Prayer- 
book appointed for the churching of women. “ Happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them.” So say I; but 
then don’t let him discharge his quiver upon us that are 
weaponless;—let them be arrows, but not to gall and stick 
us. I have generally observed that these arrows are double- 
headed: they have two forks, to be sure to hit with one or 
the other. As for instance, where you come into a house 
which is full of children, if you happen to take no notice of 
them (you are thinking of something else, perhaps, and turn 
a deaf car to their innocent caresses), you are set down as 
untractable, morose, a hater of children. On the other hand, 
if you find them more than usually engaging,—if you are 
taken with their pretty manners, and set about in earnest to 
romp and play with them,—some pretext or other is sure to 
be found for sending them out of the room; they are too noisy 

or boisterous, or Mr.-does not like children. With 

one or other of these forks the arrow is sure to hit you. 

I could forgive their jealousy, and dispense with toying 
with their brats, if it gives them any pain; but I think it un¬ 
reasonable to be called upon to love them, where I see no 
occasion,—to love a whole family, perhaps eight, nine, or ten, 
indiscriminately,—to love all the pretty dears, because children 
are so engaging! 

I know there is a proverb, ” Love me, love my dog:” that 
is not always so very practicable, particularly if the dog be 
set upon you to tease you or snap at you in sport. But a 
dog, or a lesser thing—any inanimate substance, as a keep¬ 
sake, a watch or a ring, a tree, or the place where we last 
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parted when my friend went away upon a long absence, I 
can make shift to love, because I love him, and anything 
that reminds me of him; provided it be in its nature indiL 
ferent, and apt to receive whatever hue fancy can give it. 
But children have a real character, and an essential being of 
themselves: they are amiable or unamiable per sc; I must 
love or hate them as I see cause for either in their qualities. 
A child’s nature is too serious a thing to admit of its being 
regarded as a ‘mere appendage to another being, and to be 
loved or hated accordingly; they stand with me upon their 
own stock, as much as men and women do. Oh! but you 
will say, sure it is an attractive age,—there is something in 
the tender years of infancy that of itself charms us? That is 
the very reason why I am more nice about them. I know 
that a sweet child is the sweetest thing in nature, not even ex¬ 
cepting the delicate creatures which bear them; but the prettier 
the kind of a thing is, the more desirable it is that it should 
be pretty of its kind. One daisy differs not much from 
another in glory; but a violet should look and smell the 
daintiest.—I was always rather squeamish in my women and 
children. 

But this is not the worst: one must be admitted into their 
familiarity at least, before they can complain of inattention. 
It implies visits, and some kind of intercourse. But if the 
husband be a man with whom you have lived on a friendly 
footing before marriage—if you did not come in on the wife’s 
side—if you did not sneak into the house in her train, but 
were an old friend in fast habits of intimacy before their 
courtship was so much as thought on,—look about you—your 
tenure is precarious—before a twelvemonth shall roll over 
your head, you shall find your old friend gradually grow cool 
and altered towards you. and at last seek opportunities of 
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breaking with you. I have scarce a married friend of my 
acquaintance, upon whose firm faith I can rely, whose friend¬ 
ship did not commence after the period of his marriage. With 
some limitations, they can endure that; but that the good 
man should have dared to enter into a solemn league of 
friendship in which they were not consulted, though it happen¬ 
ed before they knew him,—before they that are now man 
and wife ever met,—this is intolerable to them. Every long 
friendship, every old authentic intimacy, must* be brought into 
their office to be new stamped with their currency, as a 
sovereign prince calls in the good old money that was coined 
in some reign before he was born or thought of, to be new 
marked and minted with the stamp of his authority, before 
he will let it pass current in the world. You may guess what 
luck generally befalls such a rusty piece of metal as I am 
in these new minlings. 

Innumerable are the ways which they take to insult and 
worm you out of their husband’s confidence. Laughing at all 
you say with a kind of wonder, as if you were a queer kind of 
fellow that said good things, hut an oddit\f, is one of the 
ways;—they have a particular kind of stare for the purpose; 
—till at last the husband, who used to defer to your judgment, 
and would pass over some excrescences of understanding and 
manner for the sake of a general vein of observation (not 
quite vulgar) which he perceived in you, begins to suspect 
whether you are not altogether a humorist,—a fellow well 
enough to have consorted with in his bachelor days, but not 
quite so proper to be introduced to ladies. This may be 
called the staring way; and is that which has oftenest been 
put in practice against me. 

Then there is the exaggerating way, or the way of irony; 
that is, where they find you an object of especial regard 
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with their husband, who is not so easily to be shaken from 
the lasting attachment founded on esteem which he has 
conceived towards you, by never qualified exaggerations to 
cry up all that you say or do. till the good man, who under¬ 
stands well enough that it is all done in compliment to him, 
grows weary of the debt of gratitude which is due to so much 
candour, and by relaxing a little on his part, and taking down 
a peg or two in his enthusiasm, sinks at length to the kindly 
level of moderate esteem—that “ decent affection and com¬ 
placent kindness ” towards you, where she herself can join in 
sympathy with him without much stretch and violence to her 
sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to accomplish so 
desirable a purpose are infinite) is, with a kind of innocent 
simplicity, continually to mistake what it was which first made 
their husband fond of you. If an esteem for something ex¬ 
cellent in your moral character was that which riveted the 
chain which she is to break, upon any imaginary discovery of 
a want of poignancy in your conversation, she will cry, “ I 

thought, my dear, you described your friend, Mr.-. as 

a great wit? ” If, on the other hand, it was for some sup¬ 
posed charm in your conversation that he first grew to like 
you, and was content for this to overlook some trifling 
irregularities in your moral deportment, upon the first notice of 
any of these she as readily exclaims, “ This, my dear, is your 

good Mr.-! ” One good lady whom I took the liberty 

of expostulating with for not showing me quite so much respect 
as I thought due to her husband’s old friend, had the candour 

to confess to me that she had often heard Mr.- speak 

of me before marriage, and that she had conceived a great 
desire to be acquainted with me, but that the sight of me had 
very much disappointed her expectations; for, from her 
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husband’s representations of me. she had formed a notion 
that she was to see a fine, tall, officer-like looking man (I use 
her very words), the very reverse of which proved to be the 
truth. This was candid; and I had the civility not to ask 
her in return, how she came to pitch upon a standard of per¬ 
sonal accomplishments for her husband’s friends which 
differed so much from his own; for my friend’s dimensions as 
near as possible approximate to mine; he standing five feet 
five in his shoes, in which I have the advanfage of him by 
about half an inch; and he no more than myself exhibiting 
any indications of a ftiartial character in his air or countenance. 

1 hese are some of the mortifications which I have en¬ 
countered in the absurd attempt to visit at their houses. To 
enumerate them all would be a vain endeavour; I shall there¬ 
fore just glance at the very common impropriety of which 
married ladies are guilty,—of treating us as if we were their 
husbands, and vice versa. I mean, when they use us with 
familiarity, and their husbands with ceremony. Testacea, 
for instance, kept me the other night two or three hours beyond 
my usual time of supping, while she was fretting because 

Mr.- did not come home, till the oysters were all 

spoiled, rather than she would be guilty of the impoliteness of 
touching one in his absence. This was reversing the point of 
good manners: for ceremony is an invention to take off the 
uneasy feeling which we derive from knowing ourselves to be 
less the object of love and esteem with a fellow-creature than 
some other person is. It endeavours to make up, by superior 
attentions in little points, for that invidious preference which 
it is forced to deny in the greater. Had Testacea kept the 
oysters back for me, and withstood her husband’s importuni¬ 
ties to go to supper, she would have acted according to the 
strict rules of propriety. I know no ceremony that ladies are 
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bound to observe to their husbands, beyond the point of a 
modest behaviour and decorum: therefore I must protest 
against the vicarious gluttony of Cerasia, who at her own 
table sent away a dish of Morellas, which I was applying to 
with great good-will, to her husband at the other end of the 
table, and recommended a plate of less extraordinary goose¬ 
berries to my imwedded palate in their stead. Neither can 

I excuse the wanton affront of- 

But I am weary of stringing up all my married acquaint¬ 
ance by Roman denominations. Let them amend and change 
their manners, or I promise to record the full-length English 
of their names, to the terror of all such desperate offenders 
in future. 

Charles Lamb, Essay^s of Elia, 



THE INDIAN JUGGLERS 


Coming forward and seating himself on the ground in his 
white dress and tightened turban, the chief of the Indian 
Jugglers begins with tossing up two brass ballsf, which is what 
any of us could do, and concludes with keeping up four at 
the same time, which is what none of us could do to save our 
lives, nor if we were to take our whole lives to do it in. Is 
it then a trifling power we see at work, or is it not something 
next to miraculous> It is the utmost stretch of human 
ingenuity, which nothing but the bending the faculties of body 
and mind to it from the tenderest infancy with incessant, ever- 
anxious application up to manhood, can accomplish or make 
even a slight approach to. Man, thou art a wonderful animal, 
and thy ways past finding out! Thou canst do strange things, 
but thou turnest them to little account!—lo conceive of this 
effort of extraordinary dexterity distracts the imagination and 
makes admiration breathless. Yet it costs nothing to the per¬ 
former, any more than if it were a mere mechanical deception 
with which he had nothing to do but to watch and laugh at 
the astonishment of the spectators. A single error of a hair*s- 
breadth, of the smallest conceivable portion of time, would be 
fatal: the precision of the movements must be like a mathe¬ 
matical truth, their rapidity is like lightning. To catch four 
balls in succession in less than a second of time, and deliver 
them back so as to return with seeming consciousness to the 
hand again, to make them revolve round him at certain inter¬ 
vals, like the planets in their spheres, to make them chase one 
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another like sparkles of fire, or shoot up like flowers or meteors, 
to throw them behind his back and twine them round his neck 
like ribbons or like serpents, to do what appears an impossi¬ 
bility, and to do it with all the ease, the grace, the carelessness 
imaginable, to laugh at, to play with the glittering mockeries, 
to follow them with his eye as if he could fascinate them with 
its lambent fire, or as if he had only to see that they kept time 
with the music on the stage—there is something in all this 
which he who*docs not admire may be quite sure he never 
really admired any thing in the whole course of his life. It 
is skill surmounting difficulty, and beauty triumphing over 
skill. It seems as if the difficulty once mastered naturally 
resolved itself into ease and grace, and as if to be overcome 
at all, it must be overcome without an effort. The smallest 
awkwardness or want of pliancy or self-possession would stop 
the whole process. It is the work of witchcraft, 
and yet sport for children. Some of the other feats 
are quite as curious and wonderful, such as the balancing 
the artificial tree and shooting a bird from each 
branch through a quill; though none of them have the elegance 
or facility of the keeping up of the brass balls. You are in 
pain for the result, and glad when the experiment is over; 
they are not accompanied with the same unmixed, unchecked 
delight as the former; and I would not give much to be merely 
astonished without being pleased at the same time. As to the 
swallowing of the sword, the police ought to interfere to pre¬ 
vent it. When I saw the Indian Juggler do the same things 
before, his feet were bare, and he had large rings on the toes, 
which kept turning round all the time of the performance, as 
if they moved of themselves.—The hearing a speech in Par¬ 
liament, drawled or stammered out by the Honourable 
Member or the Noble Lord, the ringing the changes on their 
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common-places, which any one could repeat after them as well 
as they, stirs me not a jot, shakes not my good opinion of 
myself: but the seeing the Indian Jugglers does. It makes me 
ashamed of myself. I ask what there is that I can do as well 
as this? Nothing. What have I been doing all my life? 
Have I been idle, or have I nothing to shew for all my labour 
and pains? Or have I passed my time in pouring words like 
water into empty.sieves, rolling a stone up a hill and then down 
again, trying to prove an argument in the teetfi of facts, and 
looking for causes in the dark, and not finding them? Is there 
no one thing in which I can challenge competition, that I can 
bring as an instance of exact perfection, in which others cannot 
find a flaw? The utmost I can pretend to is to write a des¬ 
cription of what this fellow can do. I can write a book: 
so can many others who have not even learned to spell. 
What abortions are these Essays! What errors, what 
ill-pieced transitions, what crooked reasons, what lame 
conclusions! Flow little is made out, and that little how 
ill! Yet they are the best I can do. I endeavour to 
recollect all I have ever observed or thought upon a subject, 
and to express it as nearly as I can. Instead of writing on 
four subjects at a time, it is as much as I can manage to keep 
the thread of one discourse clear and unentangled. I have 
also time on my hands to correct my opinions, and polish my 
periods: but the one I cannot, and the other I will not do. 
I am fond of arguing: yet with a good deal of pains and 
practice it is often as much as I can do to beat my man; 
though he may be a very indifferent hand. A common fencer 
would disarm his adversary in the twinkling of an eye, unless 
he were a professor like himself. A stroke of wit will some¬ 
times produce this effect, but there is no such power or supe¬ 
riority in sense or reasoning. There is no complete mastery 
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of execution to be shewn there: and you hardly know the pro¬ 
fessor from the impudent pretender or the mere clown. 

I have always had this feeling of the inefhcacy and slow 
progress of intellectual compared to mechanical excellence, 
and it has always made me somewhat dissatisfied. It is a 
great many years since I saw Richer, the famous rope-dancer, 
perform at Sadler’s Wells. He was matchless in his art, and 
added to his extraordinary skill exquisite ease, and unaffected 
natural grace. I was at that time emi)loyed in copying a half- 
length picture of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s; and it put me out of 
conceit with it. How ill this part was made out in the draw¬ 
ing I How heavy, how slovenly this other was painted! I 
could not help saying to myself, ‘ If the rope-dancer had per¬ 
formed his task in this manner, leaving so many gaps and 
botches in his work, he would have broke his neck long ago; 
I should never have seen that vigorous elasticity of nerve and 
precision of movement!’—Is it then so easy an undertaking 
(comparatively) to dance on a light-rope? Let any one, who 
thinks so, get up and try. I’here is the thing. It is that 
which at first we cannot do at all, which in the end is done 
to such perfection. To account for this in some degree, 1 
might observe that mechanical dexterity is confined to doing 
some one particular thing, which you can repeat as often as 
you please, in which you know whether you succeed or fail, 
and where the point of perfection consists in succeeding in 
a given undertaking.—In mechanical efforts, you improve by 
perpetual practice, and you do so infallibly, because the 
object to be attained is not a matter of taste or fancy or 
opinion, but of actual experiment, in which you must either 
do the thing or not do it. If a man is put to aim at a mark 
with a bow and arrow, he must hit it or miss it, that’s certain. 
He cannot deceive himself, and go on shooting wide or falling 
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short, and still fancy that he is making progress. The distinc¬ 
tion between right and wrong, between true and false, is here 
palpable; and he must either correct his aim or persevere 
in his error with his eyes open, for which there is neither 
excuse nor temptation. If a man is learning to dance on a 
rope, if he does not mind what he is about, he will break his 
neck. After that, it will be in vain for him to argue that he 
did not make a false step. His situation is not like that 
of Goldsmith’s pedagogue.— 

In argument they own’d his wondrous skill. 

And e’en though vanquish’d, he could argue still. 
Danger is a good teacher, and makes apt scholars. So are 
disgrace, defeat, exposure to immediate scorn and laughter. 
There is no opportunity in such cases for self-delusion, no 
idling time away, no being off your guard (or you must take 
the consequences)—neither is there any room for humour or 
caprice or prejudice. If the Indian Juggler were to play 
tricks in throwing up the three case-knives, which keep their 
positions likes the leaves of a crocus in the air, he would cut 
his fingers. I can make a very bad antithesis without cutting 
my fingers. The tact of style is more ambiguous than that 
of double-edged instruments. If the Juggler were told that by 
flinging himself under the wheels of the Jaggernaut, when the 
idol issues forth on a gaudy day, he would immediately be 
transported into Paradise, he might believe it, and nobody 
could disprove it. So the Brahmins may say what they please 
on that subject, may build up dogmas and mysteries without 
end, and not be detected: but their ingenious countryman 
cannot persuade the frequenters of the Olympic Theatre that 
he performs a number of astonishing feats without actually 
giving proofs of what he says.—There is then in this sort of 
manual dexterity, first a gradual aptitude acquired to a given 
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exertion of muscular power, from constant repetition, and in 
the next place, an exact knowledge how much is still wanting 
and necessary to be supplied. The obvious test is to increase 
the effbrt or nicety of the operation, and still to find it come 
true. The muscles ply instinctively to the dictates of habit. 
Certain movements and impressions of the hand and eye, 
having been repeated together an infinite number of times, are 
unconsciously but unavoidably cemented into closer and closer 
union; the limbs require little more than to be put in motion 
for them to follow a regular track with ease and certainty; 
so that the mere intention of the will acts mathematically, 
like touching the spring of a machine, and you come with 
Locksley in Ivanhoe, in shooting at a mark, ‘ to allow 
for the wind.’ 

Farther, what is meant by perfection in mechanical exercises 
is the performing certain feats to a uniform nicety, that is, 
in fact, undertaking no more than you can perform. You 
task yourself, the limit you fix is optional, and no more than 
human industry and skill can attain to: but you have no 
abstract, independent standard of difficulty or excellence 
(other than the extent of your own powers). Thus he who 
can keep up four brass balls does this to perfection; but he 
cannot keep up five at the same instant, and would fail every 
time he attempted it. That is, the mechanical performer 
undertakes to emulate himself, not to equal another. But the 
artist undertakes to imitate another, or to do what nature has 
done, and this it appears is more difficult, viz. to copy what 
she has set before us in the face of nature or ‘ human face 
divine,’ entire and without a blemish, than to keep up four 
brass balls at the same instant; for the one is done by the 
power of human skill and industry, and the other never was 
nor will be. Upon the whole, therefore, I have more respect 
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for Reynolds, than I have for Richer; for, happen how it 
will, there have been more people in the world who could 
dance on a rope like the one than who could paint like Sir 
Joshua. The latter was but a bungler in his profession to the 
other, it is true; but then he had a harder task-master to obey, 
whose will was more wayward and obscure, and whose ins¬ 
tructions it was more difficult to practise. You can put a 
child apprentice to a tumbler or rope-dancer with a comfort¬ 
able ibrospcct of success, if they are but sound of wind and 
limb: but you cannot do the same thing in painting. 1 he 
odds are* a million to one. You may make indeed as many 

H-s and H-s, as you put into that sort of machine, 

but not one Reynolds amongst them all, with his grace, his 
grandeur, his blandness of gusto, * in tones and gestures hit,* 
unless you could make the man over again. To snatch this 
grace beyond the reach of art is then the height of art—where 
fine art begins, and where mechanical skill ends. The soft 
suffusion of the soul, the speechless breathing eloquence, the 
looks * commercing with the skies,’ the ever-shifting forms of 
an eternal principle, that which is seen but for a moment, but 
dwells in the heart always, and is only seized as it passes by 
strong and secret sympathy, must be taught by nature and 
genius, not by rules or study. It is suggested by feeling, not 
by laborious microscopic Inspection: in seeking for it without, 
we lose the harmonious clue to it within: and in aiming to 
grasp the substance, we let the very spirit of art evaporate. 
In a word, the objects of fine art are not the objects of sight 
but as these last are the objects of taste and imagination, that 
is, as they appeal to the sense of beauty, of pleasure, and of 
power in the human breast, and are explained by that finer 
sense, and revealed in their inner structure to the eye in return. 
Nature is also a language. Objects, like words, have a 
E 
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meaning; and the true artist is the interpreter of this language, 
which he can only do by knowing its application to a thousand 
other objects in a thousand other situations. Thus the eye is 
too blind a guide of itself to distinguish between the warm or 
cold tone of a deep blue sky, but another sense acts as a 
monitor to it, and does not err. The colour of the leaves in 
autumn would be nothing without the feeling that accompanies 
it; but it is that feeling that stamps them on the canvas, 
faded, seared,' blighted, shrinking from the winter’s flaw, and 
makes the sight as true as touch— 

And visions, as poetic eyes avow. 

Cling to each leaf and hang on every bough. 

The more ethereal, evanescent, more refined and sublime part 
of art is the seeing nature through the medium of sentiment 
and passion, as each object is a symbol of the affections and 
a link in the chain of our endless being. But the unravelling 
this mysterious web of thought and feeling is alone in the 
Muse’s gift, namely, in the power of that trembling sensibility 
which is awake to every change and every modification of 
its ever-varying impressions, that 

Thrills in each nerve, and lives along the line. 

This power is indifferently called genius, imagination, 
feeling, taste; but the manner in which it acts upon the mind 
can neither be defined by abstract rules, as is the case in 
science, nor verified by continual unvarying experiments, as is 
the case in mechanical performances. The mechanical excel¬ 
lence of the Dutch painters in colouring and handling is that 
which comes the nearest in fine art to the perfection of certain 
manual exhibitions of skill. The truth of the effect and the 
facility with which it is produced are equally admirable. Up 
to a certain point, every thing is faultless. The hand and 
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eye have done their part. There is only a want of taste and 
genius. It is after we enter upon that enchanted ground that 
the human mind begins to droop and flag as in a strange road, 
or in a thick mist, benighted and making little way with many 
attempts and many failures, and that the best of us only 
escape with half a triumph. The undefined and the imaginary 
are the regions that we must pass like Satan, difficult and 
doubtful, ‘ half flying, half on foot.* The object in sense is 
a positive thing, and execution comes with pr&ctice. 

Cleverness is a certain f(nacl( or aptitude at doing certain 
things, which depend more on a particular adroitness and 
off-hand readiness than on force or perseverance, such as 
making puns, making epigrams, making extempore verses, 
mimicking the company, mimicking a style, &c. Cleverness 
is either liveliness and smartness, or something answering to 
sleight of hand, like letting a glass fall sideways off a table, 
or else a trick, like knowing the secret spring of a watch. 
Accomplishments are certain external graces, which are to 
be learnt from others, and which are easily displayed to the 
admiration of the beholder, viz. dancing, riding, fencing, 
music, and so on. These ornamental acquirements are only 
proper to those who are at ease in mind and fortune. I know 
an individual who if he had been born to an estate of five 
thousand a year, would have been the most accomplished 
gentleman of the age. He would have been the delight and 
envy of the circle in which he moved—would have graced by 
his manners the liberality flowing from the openness of his 
heart, would have laughed with the women, have argued with 
the men, have said good things and written agreeable ones, 
have taken a hand at piquet or the lead at the harpsichord, 
and have set and sung his own verses— nu£^a^ canoras —with 
tenderness and spirit; a Rochester without the vice, a ftiodern 
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Surrey! As it is, all these capabilities of excellence stand in 
his way. He is too versatile for a professional man, not dull 
enough for a political drudge, too gay to be happy, too 
thoughtless to be rich. He wants the enthusiasm of the poet, 
the severity of the prose-writer, and the application of the 
man of business.—7 alent is the capacity of doing any thing 
that depends on application and industry, such as writing a 
criticism, making a speech, studying the law. Talent differs 
from genius, As voluntary differs from involuntary power. 
Ingenuity is genius in trifles, greatness is genius in undertakings 
of much pith and moment. A clever or ingenious man is one 
who can do any thing well, whether it is worth doing or not: 
a great man is one who can do that which when done is of 
the highest importance. Themistocles said he could not play 
on the flute, but that he could make of a small city a great 
one. This gives one a pretty good idea of the distinction in 
question. 

Greatness is great power, producing great effects. It is 
not enough that a man has great power in himself, he must 
shew it to all the world, in a way that cannot be hid or gain¬ 
said. He must fill up a certain idea in the public mind. I 
have no other notion of greatness than this two-fold definition, 
great results springing from great inherent energy. The 
great in visible objects has relation to that which extends over 
space: the great in mental ones has to do with space and time. 
No man is truly great, who is great only in his life-time. The 
test of greatness is the page of history. Nothing can be said 
to be great that has a distinct limit, or that borders on some¬ 
thing evidently greater than itself. Besides, what is short¬ 
lived and pampered into mere notoriety, is of a gross and 
vulgar quality in itself. A Lord Mayor is hardly a great 
man. A city orator or patriot of the day only shew, by 
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reaching the height of their wishes, the distance they are at 
from any true ambition. Popularity is neither fame nor 
greatness. A king (as such) is not a great man. He has 
great power, but it is not his own. He merely wields the 
lever of the stale, which a child, an idiot, or a madman can 
do. It is the office, not the man we gaze at. Any one else 
in the same situation would be just as much an object of 
abject curiosity. We laugh at the country ^irl who having 
seen a king expressed her disappointment by saying, ‘ Why, 
he is only a man! * Yet, knowing this, we run to see a king 
as if he was something more than a man.— To display the 
greatest powers, unless they are applied to great purposes, 
makes nothing for the character of greatness. To throw a 
barley-corn through the eye of a needle, to multiply nine 
figures by nine in the memory, argues infinite dexterity of body 
and capacity of mind, but nothing comes of either. There 
is a surprising power at work, but the effects are not propor¬ 
tionate, or such as take hold of the imagination. To impress 
the idea of power on others, they must be made in some way 
to feel it. It must be communicated to their understandings 
in the shape of an increase of knowledge, or it must subdue 
and overawe them by subjecting their wills. Admiration, to 
be solid and lasting, must be founded on proofs from which 
we have no means of escaping; it is neither a slight nor a 
voluntary gift. A mathematician who solves a profound 
problem, a poet who creates an image of beauty in the mind 
that was not there before, imparts knowledge and power to 
others, in which his greatness and his fame consists, and on 
which it reposes. Jedediah Buxton will be forgotten; but 
Napier’s bones will live. Lawgivers, philosophers, founders 
of religion, conquerors and heroes, inventors and great geni¬ 
uses in arts and sciences, are great men; for they are great 
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public benefactors, or formidable scourges to mankind. 
Among ourselves, Shakespear, Newton, Bacon, Milton, 
Cromwell, were great men; for they shewed great power by 
acts and thoughts, which have not yet been consigned to 
oblivion. They must needs be men of lofty stature, whose 
shadows lengthen out to remote posterity. A great farce- 
writer may be a great man; for Moli^rc was but a great 
farce-writer. In my mind, the author of Don Quixote, was 
a great man. So have there been many others. A great 
chess-player is not a great man, for he leaves the world as he 
found it. No act terminating in itself constitutes greatness. 
This will apply to all displays of power or trials of skill, 
which are confined to the momentary, individual effort, and 
construct no permanent image or trophy of themselves without 
them. Is not an actor then a great man, because * he dies 
and leaves the world no copy ’? I must make an exception 
for Mrs. Siddons, or else give up my definition of greatness for 
her sake. A man at the top of his profession is not there¬ 
fore a great man. He is great in his way, but that is all, 
unless he shews the marks of a great moving intellect, so that 
we trace the master-mind, and can sympathise with the springs 
that urge him on. The rest is but a craft or m}}ster}f. John 
Hunter was a great man —that any one might see without the 
smallest skill in surgery. His style and manner shewed the 
man. He would set about cutting up the carcase of a whale 
with the same greatness of gusto that Michael Angelo would 
have hewn a block of marble. Lord Nelson was a great 
naval commander; but for myself, I have not much opinion 
of a sea-faring life. Sir Humphry Davy is a great chemist, 
but I am not sure that he is a great man. I am not a bit 
the wiser for any of his discoveries, nor I never met with any 
one that was. But it is in the nature of greatness to propa- 
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gate an idea of itself, as wave impels wave, circle without 
circle. It is a contradiction in terms for a coxcomb to be a 
great man. A really great man has always an idea of some¬ 
thing greater than himself. I have observed that certain 
sectaries and polemical writers have no higher compliment to 
pay their most shining lights than to say that ‘ Such a one was 
a considerable man in his day.* Some new elucidation of a 
text sets aside the authority of the old interpretation, and a 
‘ great scholar’s memory outlives him half a tentury,’ at the 
utmost. A rich man is not a great man, except to his depend¬ 
ants and his steward. A lord is a great man in the idea we 
have of his ancestry, and probably of himself, if we know 
nothing of him but his title. I have heard a story of two 
bishops, one of whom said (speaking of St. Peter’s at Rome) 
that when he first entered it, he was rather awe-struck, but 
that as he walked up it, his mind seemed to swell and dilate 
with it, and at last to fill the whole building—the other said 
that as he saw more of it, he appeared to himself to grow less 
and less every step he took, and in the end to dwindle into 
nothing. This was in some respects a striking picture of a 
great and little mind—for greatness sympathises with great¬ 
ness, and littleness shrinks into itself. The one might have 
become a Wolsey; the other was only fit to become a Mendi¬ 
cant Friar—or there might have been court-reasons for 
making him a bishop. The French have to me a character 
of littleness in all about them; but they have produced three 
great men that belong to every country, Moli^re, Rabelais, 
and Montaigne. 

To return from this digression, and conclude the Essay. A 
singular instance of manual dexterity was shewn in the person 
of the late John Cavanagh, whom I have several times seen. 
His death was celebrated at the time in an article in the 
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Examiner newspaper (Feb. 7, 1819), written apparently 
between jest and earnest: but as it is pat to our purpose, and 
falls in with my own way of considering such subjects, I shall 
here take leave to quote it. 

‘ Died at his house in Burbage-street, St. Giles’s, John 
Cavanagh, the famous hand fives-player. When a person 
dies, who does any one thing better than any one else in the 
world, which so many others arc trying to do well, it leaves 
a gap in society. It is not likely that any one will now see 
the game of fives played in its perfection for many years to 
come—for Cavanagh is dead, and has not left his peer behind 
him. It may be said that there are things of more importance 
than striking a ball against a wall—there are things indeed 
which make more noise and do as little good, such as making 
war and peace, making speeches and answering them, making 
verses and blotting them; making money and throwing it away. 
But the game of fives is what no one despises who has ever 
played at it. It is the finest exercise for the body, and the 
best relaxation for the mind. 1 he Roman poet said that 
“ Care mounted behind the horseman and stuck to his skirts.” 
But this remark would not have applied to the fives-player. 
Fie who takes to playing at fives is twice young. He feels 
neither the past nor future ” in the instant.” Debts, taxes, 
” domestic treason, foreign levy, nothing can touch him 
further.” He has no other wish, no other thought, from the 
moment the game begins, but that of striking the ball, of 
placing it, of making it) This Cavanagh was sure to do. 
Whenever he touched the ball, there was an end of the chase. 
His eye was certain, his hand fatal, his presence of mind 
complete. He could do what he pleased, and he always 
knew exactly what to do. He saw the whole game, and played 
it; took instant advantage of his adversary’s weakness, and 
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recovered balls, as if by a miracle and from sudden thought, 
that every one gave for lost. He had equal power and skill, 
quickness, and judgment. He could either out-wit his an¬ 
tagonist by finesse, or beat him by main strength. Sometimes, 
when he seemed preparing to send the ball with the full swing 
of his arm, he would by a slight turn of his wrist drop it 
within an inch of the line. In general, the ball came from his 
hand, as if from a racket, in a straight horizontal line; so that 
it was in vain to attempt to overtake or stop it. As it was 
said of a great orator that he never was at a loss for a word, 
and for the properest word, so Cavanagh always could tell 
the degree of force necessary to be given to a ball, and the 
precise direction in which it should be sent. He did his work 
with the greatest ease; never took more pains than was neces¬ 
sary; and while others were fagging themselves to death, was 
as cool and collected as if he had just entered the court. 
His style of play was as remarkable as his power of execution. 
Lie had no affectation, no trifling. He did not throw away 
the game to show off an attitude, or try an experiment. He 
was a fine, sensible, manly player, who did what he could, 
but that was more than any one else could even affect to do. 
His blows were not undecided and ineffectual—lumbering 
like Mr. Wordsworth’s epic poetry, nor wavering like Mr. 
Coleridge’s lyric prose, nor short of the mark like Mr. 
Brougham’s speeches, nor wide of it like Mr. Canning’s wit, 
nor foul like the Quarterly), nor lei balls like the Edinburgh 
Revierv. Cobbett and Junius together would have made a 
Cavanagh. He was the best up-hill player in the world; even 
when his adversary was fourteen, he would play on the same 
or better, and as he never flung away the game through care¬ 
lessness and conceit, he never gave it up through laziness or 
want of heart. The only peculiarity of his play was that he 
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never vollc\fcd, but let the balls hop; but if they rose an inch 
from the ground, he never missed having them. There was 
not only nobody equal, but nobody second to him. It is sup¬ 
posed that he could give any other player half the game, or 
beat him with his left hand. His service was tremendous. 
He once played Woodward and Meredith together (two of 
the best players in England) in the Fives-court, St. Martin’s- 
street, and made seven and twenty aces following by services 
alone—a thing unheard of. He another lime played Peru, 
who was considered a first-rate fives-player, a match of the 
best out of five games, and in the three first games, which of 
course decided the match, Peru got only one ace. Cavanagh 
was an Irishman by birth, and a house-painter by profession. 
He had once laid aside his working-dress, and walked up, in 
his smartest clothes, to the Rosemary Branch to have an 
afternoon’s pleasure. A person accosted him, and asked him 
if he would have a game. So they agreed to play for half-a- 
crown a game, and a bottle of cider. The first game begun— 
it was seven, eight, ten, thirteen, fourteen, all. Cavanagh won 
it. The next was the same. They played on, and each game 
was hardly contested. “ There,” said the unconscious fives- 
player, ” there was a stroke that Cavanagh could not take: 
I never played better in my life, and yet I can’t win a game. 
I don’t know how it is.” However, they played on, Cavanagh 
winning every game, and the by-standers drinking the cider, 
and laughing all the time. In the twelfth game, when 
Cavanagh was only four, and the stranger thirteen, a person 
came in, and said, ” What! are you here, Cavanagh?” The 
words were no sooner pronounced than the astonished player 
let the ball drop from his hand, and saying, “ What! have I 
been breaking my heart all this time to beat Cavanagh?” 
refused to make another effort. ” And yet, I give you my 
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word,” said Cavanagh, telling the story with some triumph, ** I 
played all the while with my clenched fist.”^—He used fre¬ 
quently to play matches at Copenhagen-house for wagers and 
dinners. The wall against which they play is the same that 
supports the kitchen-chimney, and when the wall resounded 
louder than usual, the cooks exclaimed, ** Those are the 
Irishman’s balls,” and the joints trembled on the spit! — 
Goldsmith consoled himself that there were places where he 
too was admired: and Cavanagh was the admiration of all the 
fives-courts, where he ever played. Mr. Powell, when he 
played matches in the Court in St. Martin’s-street, used to fill 
his gallery at half a crown a head, with amateurs and admirers 
of talent in whatever department it is shown. He could not 
have shown himself in any ground in England, but he would 
have been immediately surrounded with inquisitive gazers, 
trying to find out in what part of his frame his unrivalled 
skill lay, as politicians wonder to see the balance of Europe 
su.spended in Lord Castlereagh’s face, and admire the trophies 
of the British Navy lurking under Mr. Croker’s hanging brow. 
Now Cavanagh was as good-looking a man as the Noble 
Lord, and much better looking than the Right Hon. Secretary. 
He had a clear, open countenance, and did not look sideways 
or down, like Mr. Murray the bookseller. He was a young 
fellow of sense, humour, and courage. He once had a quarrel 
with a waterman at Hungerford-stairs, and, they say, served 
him out in great style. In a word, there are hundreds at this 
day, who cannot mention his name without admiration, as 
the best fives-player that perhaps ever lived (the greatest 
excellence of which they have any notion)—and the noisy 
shout of the ring happily stood him in stead of the unheard 
voice of posterity!—The only person who seems to have 
excelled as much in another way as Cavanagh did in his, was 
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the late John Davies, the racket-player. It was remarked 
of him that he did not seem to follow the ball, but the ball 
seemed to follow him. Give him a foot of wall, and he was 
sure to make the ball. The four best racket-players of that 
day were Jack Spines, Jem. Harding, Armitage, and Church. 
Davies could give any one of these two hands a time, that is, 
half the game, and each of these, at their best, could give the 
best player now in London the same odds. Such are the 
gradations in all exertions of human skill and art. He once 
played four capital players together, and beat them. He was 
also a first-rate tennis-player, and an excellent fives-player. 
In the Fleet or King’s Bench, he would have stood against 
Powell, who was reckoned the best open-ground player of his 
time. This last-mentioned player is at present the keeper of 
the Fivcs-courl, and we might recommend to him for a motto 
over his door—“ Who enters here, forgets himself, his 
country, and his friends.” And the best of it is, that by the 
calculation of the odds, none of the three are worth remem¬ 
bering!—Cavanagh died from the bursting of a blood-vessel, 
which prevented him from playing for the last two or three 
years. 1 his, he was often heard to say, he thought hard upon 
him. He was fast recovering, however, when he was suddenly 
carried off, to the regret of all who knew him. As Mr. Peel 
made it a qualification of the present Speaker, Mr. Manners 
Sutton, that he was an excellent moral character, so Jack 
Cavanagh was a zealous Catholic, and could not be persuaded 
to eat meat on a Friday, the day on which he died. We have 
paid this willing tribute to his memory. 

Let no rude hand deface it. 

And his forlorn ** H'lc Jacel 

William Hazlitt, Essajfs . 



ON GOING A JOURNEY 


One of the pleasantest ihings in the world is going a Journey; 
but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy society in a room; but 
out of doors, nature is company enough for me. I am then 
never less alone than when alone. * 

The fields his study, nature was his book. 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same 
time. When I am in the country, I wish to vegetate like the 
country. I am not for criticising hedge-rows and black cattle. 
I go out of town in order to forget the town and all that is 
in it. There are those who for this purpose go to watering- 
places, and carry the metropolis with them. I like more 
elbow-room, and fewer incumbrances. I like solitude, when 
I give myself up to it, for the sake of solitude; nor do I 
ask for 

-a friend in my retreat. 

Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet. 

The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, 
do just as one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to be free 
of all impediments and of all inconveniences; to leave our¬ 
selves behind, much more to get rid of others. It is because 
I want a little breathing-space to muse on indifferent matters, 
where Contemplation 

May plume her feathers and let grow her wings. 

That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d, 
that I absent myself from the town for awhile, without feeling 
at a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead of a friend 
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in a posl-chaise or in a Tilbury, to exchange good things with, 
and vary the same stale topics over again, for once let me have 
a truce with impertinence. Give me the clear blue sky over 
my head, and the green turf beneath my feet, a winding road 
before me, and a three hours’ march to dinner—and then to 
thinking! It is hard if I cannot start some game on these lone 
heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the 
point of yonder rolling cloud, I plunge into my past being, 
and revel there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges headlong 
into the wave that wafts him to his native shore. Then long- 
forgotten things, like ‘ sunken wrack and sumless treasuries,’ 
burst upon my eager sight, and I begin to feci, think, and be 
myself again. Instead of an awkward silence, broken by 
attempts at wit or dull common-places, mine is that undisturbed 
silence of the heart which alone is perfect eloquence. No one 
likes puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis 
better than I do; but I sometimes had rather be without them. 

* Leave, oh, leave me to my repose! ’ I have just now other 
business in hand, which would seem idle to you, but is with me 

* very stuff of the conscience.’ Is not this wild rose sweet 
without a comment? Does not this daisy leap to my heart 
set in its coat of emerald? Yet if I were to explain to you the 
circumstance that has so endeared it to me, you would only 
smile. Had I not better then keep it to myself, and let it 
serve me to brood over, from here to yonder craggy point and 
from thence onward to the far-distant horizon? I should be 
but bad company all that way, and therefore prefer being 
alone. I have heard it said that you may, when the moody 
fit comes on, walk or ride on by yourself, and indulge your 
reveries. But this looks like a breach of manners, a neglect 
of others, and you are thinking all the time that you ought 
to rejoin your party. * Out upon such half-faced fellowship,* 
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say I. I like to be either entirely to myself, or entirely at 
the disposal of others; to talk or be silent, to walk or sit 
still, to be sociable or solitary. I was pleased with an observa¬ 
tion of Mr. Cobbelt’s, that ‘ he thought it a bad French custom 
to drink our wine with our meals, and that an Englishman 
ought to do only one thing at a lime.’ So I cannot talk and 
think, or indulge in melancholy musing and lively conversation 
by fits and starts. ‘ Let me have a companion of my way,’ 
says Sterne, * were it but to remark how the shadows lengthen 
as the sun declines.’ It is beautifully said: but in my opinion, 
this continual comparing of notes interferes with the involuntary 
impression of things upon the mind, and hurts the sentiment. 
If you only hint what you feel in a kind of dumb show, it is 
insipid: if you have to explain it, it is making a toil of a 
pleasure. You cannot read the book of nature, without being 
perpetually put to the trouble of translating it for the benefit 
of others. I am for the synthetical method on a journey, in 
preference to the analytical. I am content to lay in a stock 
of ideas then, and to examine and anatomise them afterwards. 

I want to see my vague notions float like the down of the 
thistle before the breeze, and not to have them entangled in 
the briars and thorns of controversy. For once, I like to 
have it all my own way; and this is impossible unless you 
are alone, or in such company as I do not covet. I have no 
objection to argue a point with any one for twenty miles of 
measured road, but not for pleasure. If you remark the scent 
of a beanfield crossing the road, perhaps your fellow-traveller 
has no smell. If you point to a distant object, perhaps he is 
short-sighted, and has to take out his glass to look at it. There 
is a feeling in the air, a tone in the colour of a cloud which 
hits your fancy, but the effect of which you are unable to 
account for. There is then no sympathy, but an uneasy craving 
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after it, and a dissatisfaction which pursues you on the way, 
and in the end probably produces ill humour. Now I never 
quarrel with myself, and take all my own conclusions for 
granted till I find it necessary to defend them against objec¬ 
tions. It is not merely that you may not be of accord on the 
objects and circumstances that present themselves before you— 
these may recall a number of objects, and lead to associations 
too delicate and refined to be possibly communicated to others. 
Yet these I lo^e to cherish, and sometimes still fondly clutch 
them, when I can escape from the throng to do so. To give 
way to our feelings before company, seems extravagance or 
affectation; and on the other hand, to have to unravel this 
mystery of our being at every turn, and to make others take 
an equal interest in it (otherwise the end is not answered) is 
a task to which few are competent. We must ‘ give it an 
understanding, but no tongue.’ My old friend C-, how¬ 

ever, could do both. He could go on in the most delightful 
explanatory way over hill and dale, a summer’s day, and 
convert a landscape into a didactic poem or a Pindaric ode. 

* He talked far above singing.’ If I could so clothe my ideas 
in sounding and flowing words, I might perhaps wish to have 
some one with me to admire the swelling theme; or I could be 
more content, were it possible for me still to hear his echoing 
voice in the woods of All-Foxden. They had ‘ that fine 
madness in them which our first poets had ’; and if they 
could have been caught by some rare instrument, would have 
breathed such strains as the following. 

-Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled stream, with flow’rs as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any; 
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Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells. 
Arbours o’crgrown with woodbine, caves and dells; 
Choose where thou wilt, while I sit by and sing. 

Or gather rushes to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love. 

Flow the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove. 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

Flis temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Mead of old Latmos, where she stoops each night. 
Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light, 
l o kiss her sweetest.— 

Faithful Shepherdess. 

Had I words and images at command like these, I wouH 
attempt to wake the thoughts that lie slumbering on golden 
ridges in the evening clouds: but at the sight of nature my 
fancy, poor as it is, droops and closes up its leaves, like flowers 
at sunset. I can make nothing out on the spot:—I must have 
lime to collect myself.— 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects: it 

should be reserved for 1 able-talk. L-is for this reason, 

I take it, the worst company in the world out of doors ; because 
he is the best within. I grant, there is one subject on which 
it is pleasant to talk on a journey; and that is, what one shall 
have for supper when we get to our inn at night. T he open 
air improves this sort of conversation or friendly altercation, 
by setting a keener edge on appetite. Every mile of the road 
heightens the flavour of the viands we expect at the end of it. 
How fine it is to enter some old town, walled and turreted,. 
just at the approach of night-fall, or to come to some straggling 
village, with the lights streaming through the surrounding 
F 
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^loorn; and then after inquiring for the best entertainment that 
the place affords, to ‘ take one’s case at one’s inn! ’ These 
eventful moments in our lives * history are too precious, too 
full of solid, heartfelt happiness to be frittered and dribbled 
away in imperfect sympathy. I would have them all to 
myself, and drain them to the last drop: they will do to talk 
of or to write about afterwards. What a delicate speculation 
it is, after drinking whole goblets of tea. 

The cups that cheer, but not inebriate, 

and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit considering 
what we shall have for supper—eggs and a rasher, a rabbit 
smothered in onions, or an excellent veal-cutlet! Sancho in 
such a situation once fixed upon cow-heel; and his choice, 
though he could not help it, is not to be disparaged. Then in 
the intervals of pictured scenery and Shandean contemplation, 
to catch the preparation and the stir in the kitchen —ProcuU 
O procul este profanif These hours arc sacred to silence and 
to musing, to be treasured up in the memory, and to feed the 
source of smiling thoughts hereafter. I would not waste them 
in idle talk; or if I must have the integrity of fancy broken 
in upon, I would rather it were by a stranger than a friend. 
A stranger takes his hue and character from the time and 
place; he is a part of the furniture and costume of an inn. 
If he is a Quaker, or from the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
so much the better. I do not even try to sympathise with him, 
and he breaks no squares. I associate nothing with my 
travelling companion but present objects and passing events. 
In his ignorance of me and my affairs, I in a manner forget 
myself. But a friend reminds one of other things, rips up 
old grievances, and destroys the abstraction of the scene. He 
comes in ungraciously between us and our imaginary character. 
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Something is dropped in the course of conversation that gives 
a hint of your profession and pursuits: or from having some 
one with you that knows the less sublime portions of your 
history, it seems that other people do. You are no longer 
a citizen of the world: but your * unhoused free condition is 
put into circumscription and confine.’ 1 he incognito of an inn 
is one of its striking privileges—‘ lord of one’s-self, uncum¬ 
ber’d with a name.’ Oh! it is great to shake off the 
trammels of the world and of public opinion—to lose our 
importunate, tormenting, everlasting personal identity in the 
elements of nature, and become the creature of the moment, 
clear of all ties—to hold to the universe only by a dish of 
sweet-breads, and to owe nothing but the score of the evening 
—and no longer seeking for applause and meeting with con¬ 
tempt, to be known by no other title than the Gentleman in 
the parlour! One may take one’s choice of all characters in 
this romantic state of uncertainty as to one’s real pretensions, 
and become indefinitely respectable and negatively right-wor¬ 
shipful. We baffle prejudice and disappoint conjecture: and 
from being so to others, begin to be objects of curiosity and 
wonder even to ourselves. We are no more those hackneyed 
common-places that we appear in the world: an inn restores 
us to the level of nature, and quits scores with society! I have 
certainly spent some enviable hours at inns—sometimes when 
I have been left entirely to myself, and have tried to solve 
some metaphysical problem, as once at Witham-common, 
where I found out the proof that likeness is not a case of the 
association of ideas—at other times, when there have been 
pictures in the room, as at St. Neot’s (I think it was), where 
I first met with Gribelin’s engravings of the Cartoons, into 
which I entered at once, and at a little inn on the borders 
of Wales, where there happened to be hanging some of 
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WestalFs drawings, which I compared triumphantly (for a 
theory that I had, not for the admired artist) wilh the figure 
of a girl who had ferried me over the Severn, standing up in 
the boat between me and the twilight—at other times I might 
mention luxuriating in books, with a peculiar interest in this 
way, as I remember sitting up half the night to read Paul and 
Virginia, which I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, after 
being drenched in the rain all day; and at the same place 
I got through two volumes of Madame D’Arblay’s Camilla. 
It was on the tenth of April, 1 798, that I sat down to a 
volume of the New Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over a 
bottle of sherry and a cold chicken. The letter I chose was 
that in which St. Preux describes his feelings as he caught a 
glimpse from the heights of the Jura of the Pays de Vaud, 
which I had brought with me as a bonne louche to crown the 
evening with. It was my birth-day, and I had for the first 
time come from a place in the neighbourhood to visit this 
delightful spot. The road to Llangollen turns off between 
Chirk and Wrexham; and on passing a certain point, you 
come all at once upon the valley, which opens like an amphi¬ 
theatre, broad, barren hills rising in majestic state on either 
side, with ‘green upland swells that echo to the bleat of 
flocks’ below, and the river Dee babbling over its stony bed in 
the midst of them. The valley at this time ‘glittered green 
with sunny showers,’ and a budding ash-tree dipped its tender 
branches in the chiding stream. How proud, how glad I was 
to walk along the high road that overlooks the delicious pros¬ 
pect, repeating the lines which I have just quoted from 
Mr. Coleridge’s poems! But besides the prospect which opened 
beneath my feet, another also opened to my inward sight, 
a heavenly vision, on which were written, in letters large as 
Hope could make them, these four words, LIBERTY, Genius, 
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Love, Virtue; which have since faded into the light of 
common day, or mock my idle gaze. 

The beautiful is vanished, and return not. 

Still I would return some time or other to this enchanted 
spot; but I would return to it alone. What other self could 
I find to share that influx of thoughts, of regret, and delight, 
the fragmeris of which I could hardly conjure up to myself, 
so much have they been broken and defaced!* I could stand 
on some tall rock, and overlook the precipice of years that 
separates me from what I then was. I was at that time going 
shortly to visit the poet whom I have above named. Where 
is he now? Not only I myself have changed; the world, 
which was then new to me, has become old and incorrigible. 
Yet will I turn to thee in thought, O sylvan Dee, in joy, 
in youth and gladness as thou then wert; and thou shalt 
always be to me the river of Paradise, where I will drink of 
the waters of life freely! 

There is hardly any thing that shows the short-sightedness 
or capriciousness of the imagination more than travelling 
does. With change of place we change our ideas; nay, our 
opinions and feelings. We can by an effort indeed transport 
ourselves to old and long-forgotten scenes, and then the 
picture of the mind revives again; but we forget those that 
we have just left. It seems that we can think but of one place 
at a time, lire canvas of the fancy is but of a certain extent, 
and if we paint one set of objects upon it, they immediately 
efface every other. We cannot enlarge our conceptions, we 
only shift our point of view. The landscape bares its bosom 
to the enraptured eye, we take our fill of it, and seem as if 
we could form no other image of beauty or grandeur. We 
pass on, and think no more of it: the horizon that shuts it 
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from our sight, also blots it from our memory like a dream. 
In travelling through a wild barren country, I can form no 
idea of a woody and cultivated one. It appears to me that 
all the world must be barren, like what I see of it. In the 
country we forget the town, and in town we despise the 
country. ‘ Beyond Hyde Park,* says Sir Fopling Flutter, 
* all is a desert.’ All that part of the map that we do not 
see before us is a blank. 1 he world in our conceit of it is 
not much bigger than a nutshell. It is not one prospect 
expanded into another, county joined to county, kingdom to 
kingdom, lands to seas, making an image voluminous and 
vast ;—the mind can form no larger idea of space than the 
eye can take in at a single glance. The rest is a name 
written in a map, a calculation of arithmetic. For instance, 
what is the true signification of that immense mass of territory 
and population, known by the name of China to us? An 
inch of paste-board on a wooden globe, of no more account 
than a China orange! Things near us are seen of the size of 
life: things at a distance are diminished to the size of the 
understanding. We measure the universe by ourselves, and 
even comprehend the texture of our own being only piece¬ 
meal. In this way, however, we remember an infinity of 
things and places. The mind is like a mechanical instrument 
that plays a great variety of tunes, but it must play them in 
succession. One idea recalls another, but it at the same time 
excludes all others. In trying to renew old recollections, we 
cannot as it were unfold the whole web of our existence; we 
must pick out the single threads. So in coming to a place 
where we have formerly lived and with which we have inti¬ 
mate associations, every one must have found that the feeling 
grows more vivid the nearer we approach the spot, from the 
mere anticipation of the actual impression: we remember 
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circumstances, feelings, persons, faces, names, that we had not 
thought of for years; but for the time all the rest of the 
world is forgotten!—To return to the question I have quitted 
above. 

I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, pictures* 
in company with a friend or a party, but rather the contrary, 
for the former reason reversed. 1 hey arc intelligible matters* 
and will bear talking about. The sentiment here is not tacit, 
but communicable and overt. Salisbury Plain is barren of 
criticism, but Stonehenge will bear a discussion antiquarian, 
picturesque, and philosophical. In setting out on a party 
of pleasure, the first consideration always is where we shall 
go to: in taking a solitary ramble, the question is what we 
shall meet with by the way. * I he mind is its own place ; 
nor are we anxious to arrive at the end of our journey. I can 
myself do the honours indifferently well to works of art and 
curiosity. I once took a party to Oxford with no mean 
eclat —shewed them that seat of the Muses at a distance. 

With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d— 

descanted on the learned air that breathes from the grassy 
quadrangles and stone walls of halls and colleges—was at 
home in the Bodleian; and at Blenheim quite superseded the 
powdered Cicerone that attended us, and that pointed in 
vain with his wand to common-place beauties in matchless 
pictures.—As another exception to the above reasoning. 
I should not feel confident in venturing on a journey in a 
foreign country without a companion. I should want at inter¬ 
vals to hear the sound of my own language. I'here is an 
involuntary antipathy in the mind of an Englishman to foreign 
manners and notions that requires the assistance of social 
sympathy to carry it off. As the distance from home increases* 
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this relief, which was at first a luxury, becomes a passion and 
an appetite. A person would almost feel stifled to find 
himself in the deserts of Arabia without friends and country¬ 
men: there must be allowed to the something in the view of 
Athens or old Rome that claims the utterance of speech; and 
I own that the Pyramids are loo mighty for any single con¬ 
templation. In such situations, so opposite to all one’s ordi¬ 
nary train of ideas, one seems a species by one’s-self, a limb 
torn off from society, unless one can meet with instant fellow- 
sliip and support.-—Yet I did not feel this want or craving 
very pressing once, when I first set my fool on the laughing 
shores of France. Calais was peopled with novelty and 
delight. The confused, busy murmur of the place was like 
oil and wine poured into my ears; nor did the mariners' 
hymn, which was sung from the top of an old crazy vessel 
in the harbour, as the sun went down, send an alien sound 
into my soul. I only breathed the air of general humanity. 
I walked over * the vine-covered hills and gay regions of 
France,’ erect and satisfied; for the image of man was not 
cast down and chained to the foot of arbitrary thrones: I 
was at no loss for language, for that of all the great schools 
of painting was open to me. I he whole is vanished like a 
shade. Pictures, heroes, glory, freedom, all are fled: 
nothing remains but the Bourbons and the French people!— 
There is undoubtedly a sensation in travelling into foreign parts 
that is to be had nowhere else: but it is more pleasing at the 
time than lasting. It is too remote from our habitual asso¬ 
ciations to be a common topic of discourse or reference, and, 
like a dream or another state of existence, does not piece into 
our daily modes of life. It is an animated but a momentary 
hallucination. It demands an effort to exchange our actual 
for our ideal identity; and to feel the pulse of our old trans- 
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ports revive very keenly, we must * jump ’ all our present 
comforts and connexions. Our romantic and itinerant charac¬ 
ter is not to be domesticated. Dr. Johnson remarked how 
little foreign travel added to the facilities of conversation in 
those who had been abroad. In fact, the time we have spent 
there is both delightful and in one sense instructive; but it 
appears to be cut out of our substantial, downright existence, 
and never to join kindly on to it. We are not the same, but 
another, and perhaps more enviable individual, all the time we 
are out of our own country. We are lost to ourselves, as well 
as our friends. So the poet somewhat quaintly sings. 

Out of my country and myself I go. 

Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to absent 
themselves for a while from the ties and objects that recall 
them: but wc can be said only to fulfil our destiny in the place 
that gave us birth. I should on this account like well enough 
to spend the whole of my life in travelling abroad, if I could 
any where borrow another life to spend afterwards at home!— 

William Hazlitt, Essays, 
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Many literary and one or two political and otherwise public 
persons, more or less superior to the common run of men, I 
have met with in my life; but perhaps none of them really 
great, or worth more than a transient remembrance, loud as tlie 
talk about them once may have been; and certainly none of 
them, what is more to the purpose, ever vitally interesting or 
consumalely admirable to myself; so that if I do, for want 
of something else to occupy me better, mark down something 
of what I recollect concerning some of them, who seemed the 
greatest, or stood the nearest to me, it surely ought to be with 
extreme brevity, with rapid succinctness (if I can): at all 
events with austere candour, and avoidance of anything which 
I can suspect to be untrue. Perhaps nobody but myself will 
ever read this,—but that is not infallibly certain—and even 
in regard to myself, the one possible profit of such a thing 
is, that it be not false or incorrect in any point, but correspond 
to the fact in all. 

When it was that I first got acquainted with Southey’s 
books, I do not now recollect, except that it must have been 
several years after he had been familiar to me as a name, 
and many years after the public had been familiar with him 
as a poet, and poetically and otherwise didactic writer. His 
laurcateship provoked a great deal of vulgar jesting; about 
tlie * butt of sack,’ etc.; for the newspaper public, by far the 
greater number of them radically given, had him considerably 
in abhorrence, and called him not only Tory, but * renegade, 
who had traitorously deserted, and gone over to the bad 
cause. It was at Kirkcaldy that we all read a * slashing 
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article ’ (by Brougham I should now guess, were it of the 
least moment) on Southey’s ‘ Letter to W. Smith, M.P.’ of 
Norwich, a small Socinian personage, conscious of meaning 
grandly and well, who had been denouncing him as * renegade ’ 
(probably contrasting the once ‘ War Tyler ’ with the new 
laurealeship) in the House of Commons; a second back 
stroke, which, in tlie irritating circumstances of the * Wat * 
itself (republished by some sneaking bookseller) had driven 
Southey to his fighting gear or polemical pen. *The pamphlet 
itself we did not see, except in review quotations, which were 
naturally the shrillest and weakest discoverable, with citations 
from ‘Wat Tyler’ to accompany; but the flash reviewer 
understood his trade; and I can remember how wc all cackled 
and triumphed over Southey along with him, as over a slashed 
and well slain foe to us and mankind; for we were all Radi¬ 
cals in heart, Irving and I as much as any of the others, and 
were not very wise, nor had looked into the per contra side. 
I retract now on many points, on that of ‘ Barabbas ’ in parti¬ 
cular, which example Southey cited as characteristic of demo¬ 
cracy, greatly to my dissent, till I had much better, and for 
many years, considered the subject. 

That bout of pamphleteering had brought Southey much 
nearer me, but had sensibly diminished my esteem of him, and 
would naturally slacken my desire for farther acquaintance. 
It must have been a year or two later when his * Thalaba,’ 
‘ Curse of Kehama,’ * Joan of Arc,’ etc., came into my hands, 
or some one of them came, which awakened new effort for 
the others. I recollect the much kindlier and more respectful 
feeling these awoke in me. which has continued ever since. 
1 much recognise the piety, the gentle deep affection, the 
reverence for God and man, which reigned in these pieces: full 
of soft pity, like the wailings of a mother, and yet with a 
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clang of chivalrous valour finely audible too. One could not 
help loving such a man; and yet I rather felt too as if he 
were a shrillish thin kind of man, the feminine element per¬ 
haps considerably predominating and limiting. However, I 
always afterwards looked out for his books, new or old, as 
for a thing of value, and in particular read his articles in the 
* Quarterly,’ which were the most accessible productions. In 
spite of my Radicalism, I found very much in these Toryisms 
which was grfeatly according to my heart; things rare and 
worthy, at once pious and true, which were always welcome 
to me, though I strove to base them on a better ground than 
his,—his being no eternal or time-defying one, as I could see; 
and time in fact, in my own case, having already done its 
work then. In this manner our innocently pleasant relation, as 
writer and written for, had gone on, without serious shock, 
though, after ‘ Kehama,’ not with much growth in quality or 
quantity, for perhaps ten years. 

It was probably in 1836 or 7, the second or third year 
after our removal to London, that Henry Taylor, author of 
^ Arteveldc ’ and various similar things, with whom I had 
made acquaintance, and whose early regard, constant esteem, 
and readiness to be helpful and friendly, should be among 
my memorabilia of those years, invited me to come to him one 
evening, and have a little speech with Southey, whom he 
judged me to be curious about, and to like perhaps more than 
I did. Taylor himself, a solid, sound-headed, faithful man, 
though of morbid vivacity in all senses of that deep-reaching 
word, and with a fine readiness to apprehend new truth, and 
stand by it, was in personal intimacy with the * Lake * sages 
and poets, especially with Southey; he considered that in 
Wordsworth and the rest of them was embodied all of pious 
wisdom that our age had, and could not doubt but the sight 
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of Southey would be welcome to me. I readily consented to 
come, none but we three present, Southey to be Taylor’s 
guest at dinner, I to join them after—which was done. 

1 aylor, still little turned of thirty, lived miscellaneously about, 
in bachelor’s lodgings, or sometimes for a month or two during 
* the season ’ in furnished houses, where he could receive 
guests. In the former I never saw him, nor to the latter did 
I go but when invited. It was in a quiet ground-floor, of 
the latter character as I conjectured, somewhere near Down¬ 
ing Street, and looking into St. Jame’s Park, that I found 
Taylor and Southey, with their wine before them, which they 
hardly seemed to be minding; very quiet this seemed to be, 
quiet their discourse too; to all which, not sorry at the omen, 
I quietly joined myself. Southey was a man towards well 
up in the fifties; hair grey, not yet hoary, well setting off his 
fine clear brown complexion; head and face both smallish, 
as indeed the figure was while seated; features finely cut; 
eyes, brow, mouth, good in their kind-expressive all, and even 
vehemently so, but betokening rather keenness than depth either 
of intellect or character; a serious human, honest, but sharp 
almost ficrce-looking thin man, with very much of the militant 
in his aspect,—in the eyes especially was visible a mixture of 
sorrow and of anger, or of angry contempt, as if his indig¬ 
nant fight with the world had not yet ended in victory, but 
also never should in defeat. A man you were willing to hear 
speak. We got to talk of Parliament, public speaking and 
the like (perhaps some electioneering then afoot?) On my 
mentioning the candidate at Bristol, with his ‘ I say ditto to 
Mr. Burke ’—‘ Hah, I myself heard that * (had been a boy 
listening when that was said!) His contempt for the existing 
set of parties was great and fixed, especially for what pro¬ 
duced the present electoral temper; though in the future too^ 
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except through Parliaments and elections, he seemed to see 
no hope. He took to repeating in a low, sorrowfully mock¬ 
ing tone, certain verses (I supposed for his own), emphati¬ 
cally in that vein which seemed to me bitter and exaggerative, 
not without ingenuity, but exhibiting no trace of genius. 
Partly in response, or rather as sole articulate response, T 
asked who had made those verses? Southey answered care¬ 
lessly, ‘ Praed, they say; Praed, I suppose.’ My notion 
was he was merely putting me off, and that the verses were 
his own, though he disliked confessing to them. A year or 
two ago, looking into some review of a reprint of Praed’s 
works, I came upon the verses again, among other excerpts 
of a similar genus, and found that they verily were Praed’s; 
my wonder now was that Southey had charged his memory 
with the like of them. This Praed was a young M. P. who 
had gained distinction at Oxford or Cambridge. As he spoke 
and wrote without scruple against the late illustrious Reform 
Bill and sovereign Reform doctrine in general, great things 
were expected of him by his party, now sitting cowed into 
silence, and his name was very current in the newspapers for 
a few months; till suddenly (soon after this Southey), the 
poor young man died, and sank at once into oblivion, tragical 
though not unmerited, nor extraordinary, as I judged from 
the contents of that late reprint and Biographical Sketch, by 
some pious and regretful old friend of his. That Southey had 
some of Praed’s verses by heart (verses about Hon. Mr. 
this moving say, to abolish death and the devil; Hon. Mr. B., 
to change, for improvement’s sake, the obliquity of the 
Ecliptic, etc., etc.) is perhaps a kind of honour to poor Praed, 
who, (inexorable fate cutting short his ‘ career of ambition * 
in that manner,) is perhaps as sad and tragical to me as to 
another. After Southey’s bit of recitation I think the party 
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must have soon broken up. I recollect nothing more of it, 
except my astonishment when Southey at last completely rose 
from his chair to shake hands; he had only half risen and 
nodded on my coming in; and all along I had counted him 
a lean little man; but now he shot suddenly a loft into a lean 
tall one, all legs, in shape and stature like a pair of tongs, 
which peculiarity my surprise doubtless exaggerated to me, 
but only made it the more notable and entertaining. Nothing 
had happened throughout that was other than moderately 
pleasant; and I returned home (I conclude) well enough 
satisfied with my evening. Southey’s sensitiveness I had 
noticed on the first occasion as one of his characteristic quali¬ 
ties; but was nothing like aware of the extent of it till our 
next meeting. 

This was a few evenings afterwards, Taylor giving some 
dinner, or party, party in honour of his guest; if dinner I 
was not at that, but must have undertaken for the evening 
sequel, as less incommodious to me, less unwholesome more 
especially. I remember entering, in the same house, but 
upstairs this time, a pleasant little drawing-room, in which, in 
well-lighted, secure enough condition, sat Southey in full dress, 
silently reclining, and as yet no other company. We saluted 
suitably; touched ditto on the vague initiatory points; and 
were still there, when by way of coming closer, I asked mildly, 
with no appearance of special interest, but with more than 
I really felt, * Do you know De Quincey? ’ (the opium-eater, 
whom I knew to have lived in Cumberland as his neighbour). 
‘ Yes, sir,* said Southey, with extraordinary animosity, * and 
if you have opportunity, I’ll thank you to tell him he is one 
of the greatest scoundrels living! ’ I laughed lightly, said I 
had myself little acquaintance with the man, and could not 
wish to recommend myself by that message. Southey’s face. 
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as I looked at it, was become of slate colour, the eyes glancing, 
the attitude rigid, the figure altogether a picture of Rhada- 
manthine rage,—that is, rage conscious to itself of being just. 
He doubtless felt I would expect some explanation from him. 

* I have told Hartley Coleridge.* said he, ‘ that he ought to 
take a strong cudgel, proceed straight to Edinburgh, and give 
De Quincey, publicly in the streets there, a sound beating— 
as a calumniator, cowardly spy, traitor, base betrayer of the 
hospitable social hearth, for one thing! * It appeared De 
Quincey was then, and for some time past, writing in ‘ Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine * something of an autobiographic nature, a 
series of papers on the * Lake ’ period of his life, merely for 
the sake of the highly needful trifles of money, poor soul, and 
with no wish to be untrue (I could believe) or hurt anybody, 
though not without his own bits of splenetic conviction, and to 
which latter in regard of Coleridge in particular, he had given 
more rein than was agreeable to parties concerned. I believe 
I had myself read the paper on Coleridge, one paper on him 
I certainly read, and had been the reverse of tempted by it 
to look after the others; finding in this, c.g., that Coleridge 
had the greatest intellect perhaps ever given to man, * but that 
he wanted, or as good as wanted, common honesty in applying 
it; * which seemed to me a miserable contradiction in terms, 
and threw light, if not on Coleridge, yet on De Quincey’s 
faculty of judging him or others. In this paper there were 
probably withal some domestic details or allusions, to which, 
as familiar to rumour, I had paid little heed; but certainly, 
of general reverence for Coleridge and his gifts and deeds, I 
had traced, not deficiency in this paper, but glaring exaggera¬ 
tion, coupled with De Quincean drawbacks, which latter had 
alone struck Southey with such poignancy, or perhaps there 
had been other more criminal papers, which Southey knew of. 
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and not I? In few minutes we let the topic drop, I helping 
what I could, and he seemed to feel as if he had done a little 
wrong; and was bound to show himself more than usually 
amicable and social, especially with me, for the rest of the 
evening, which he did in effect; though I quite forget the 
details, only that I had a good deal of talk with him, in the 
circle of the others; and had again more than once to notice 
the singular readiness of the blushes; amiable red blush, 
beautiful like a young girl’s, when you touched genially the 
pleasant theme; and serpent-like flash of blue or black blush 
(this far, very far the rarer kind, though it did recur too) 
when you struck upon the opposite. All details of the even¬ 
ing, except that primary one, are clean gone; but the effect 
was interesting, pleasantly stimulating and surprising. I said 
to myself, ‘ How has this man contrived, with such a nervous 
system, to keep alive for near sixty years? Now blushing 
under his grey hairs, rosy like a maiden of fifteen; now slaty 
almost, like a rattle-snake or fiery serpent? How has he not 
been torn to pieces long since, under such furious pulling this 
way and that? He must have somewhere a great deal of 
methodic virtue in him; I suppose, too, his heart is thoroughly 
honest, which helps considerably I ' I did not fancy myself 
to have made personally much impression on Southey; but 
on those terms I accepted him for a loyal kind of man; and 
was content and thankful to know of his existing in this world, 
near me, or still far from me. as the fates should have deter¬ 
mined. For perhaps two years I saw no more of him; heard 
only from Taylor in particular, that he was overwhelmed in 
misery, and imprudently refusing to yield, or screen himself 
in any particular. Imprudently, thought Taylor and his other 
friends; for not only had he been, for several continuous 
years, toiling and fagging at a collective edition of his works, 
c 
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which cost him a great deal of incessant labour; but far worse, 
his poor wife had sunk into insanity, and moreover he would 
not, such his feeling on this tragic matter, be persuaded to 
send her to an asylum, or trust her out of his own sight and 
keeping! Figure such a scene; and what the most sensitive of 
mankind must have felt under it. This, then, is the garland 
and crown of * victory * provided for an old man, when he 
survives, spent with his fifty years of climbing and of running, 
and has what you call won the race! 

Thomas Carlyle, Reminiscences. 
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Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman to 
say he is one who never inflicts pain. This description is 
both refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly 
occupied in merely removing the obstacles which hinder the 
free and unembarrassed action of those about him; and he 
concurs with their movements rather than takes the initiative 
himself. His benefits may be considered as parallel to what 
are called comforts or conveniences in arrangements of a 
personal nature: like an easy chair or a good fire, which do 
their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, though nature pro¬ 
vides both means of rest and animal heat without them. The 
true gentleman in like manner carefully avoids whatever may 
cause a jar or a ^o]jL in the minds of those with whom he is 
cast;—all clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all 
restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his jgrjaat 
concern being to make every one at their ease and at home. 
He has his eyes on all his company; he is tender towards, 
the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful towards 
the absurd; /he can recollect to whom he is speaking; he 
guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may 
irriute; he is seldom prominent in conversation, and never 
wearisome. He makes light of favours while he docs them, 
and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. He never 
speaks of himself except when compelled, never defends him¬ 
self by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander or gossip, 
is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interfere with 
him, and interprets every thing for the best He is never 
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mean or little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, 
never mistakes personalitiesj or sharp sayings for arguments, 
or insinuates evil which he dare not say out. From a long¬ 
sighted prudence, he observes the maxim of the ancient sage, 
that we should ever conduct ourselves towards our enemy as 
if he were one day to be our friend. He has too much good 
sense to be affronted at insults, he is too well employed to 
remember injuries, and too indolent to bear malice. He is 
patient, forbearing, and resigned, on philosophical principles; 
he submits to pain, because it is inevitable, to bereavement, 
because it is irreparable, and to death, because it is his destiny. 
If he engages in controversy of any kind, his disciplined in¬ 
tellect preserves him from the blundering discourtesy of better, 
perhaps, but less educated minds; who, like blunt weapwjns, 
tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who mistake the point 
in argument, waste their strength on trifles, misconceive their 
adversary, and leave the question more involved than they 
find it. i He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but he isi 
too clear-headed to be unjust; he is as simple as he is forcible, I 
and as brief as he is decisive. ? Nowhere shall we find 
greater candour, consideration, indulgence: he throws him¬ 
self into the minds of his opponents, he accounts for their 
mistakes. He knows the weakness of human reason as well 
as its strength, its province and its limits. If he be an un¬ 
believer, he will be too profound and large-minded to ridicule 
religion or to act against it; he is too wise to be a dogmatist 
or fanatic in his infidelity. He respects piety and devotion; 
he even supports institutions as venerable, beautiful, or useful, 
to which he does not assent; he honours the ministers of 
religion, and it contents him to decline its mysteries without 
assailing or denouncing them. He is a friend of religious 
toleration, and that, not only because his philosophy has taught 
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him to look on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but 
also from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, which is 
the attendant on civilization. i 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in his own way, 
even when he is not a Christian. In that case his religion is 
one of imagination and sentiment; it is the embodiment of 
those ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, without 
which there can be no large philosophy. Sometimes he 
acknowledges the being of God, sometimes h^ invests an un¬ 
known principle or quality with the attributes of perfection. 
And this deduction of his reason, or creation of his fancy, 
he makes the occasion of such excellent thoughts, and the 
starting-point of so varied and systematic a teaching, that he 
even seems like a disciple of Christianity itself. From the 
very accuracy and steadiness of his logical powers, he is able 
to see what sentiments are consistent in those who hold any 
religious doctrine at all, and he appears to others to feel and 
to hold a whole circle of theological truths, which exist in his 
mind no otherwise than as a number of deductions. 

Such are some of the lineaments of the ethical character, 
which the cultivated intellect will form, apart from religious 
principle. They are seen within the pale of the Church and 
without it, in holy men, and in profligate; they form the 
beaiMdcal of the world; they partly assist and partly distort 
the development of the Catholic. They may subserve the 
education of a St. Francis de Sales or a Cardinal Pole; they 
may be the limits of the contemplation of a Shaftesbury or a 
Gibbon. Basil and Julian were fellow-students at the schools 
of Athens; and one became the Saint and Doctor of the 
Church, the other her scoffing and relentless foe. 

Cardinal Newman. The Idea of a University, 
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Almost the last words which Sir Walter spoke to Lockhart, 
his biographer, were, ‘ Be a good man, my dear! ’ and with 
the last flicker of breath on his dying lips, he sighed a fare¬ 
well to his fan\ily and passed away blessing them. 

Two men, famous, admired, beloved, have just left us, the 
Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our time. Ere a few weeks arc 
over, many a critic’s pen will be at work, reviewing their lives, 
and passing judgment on their works. This is no review, or 
history, or criticism: only a word in testimony of respect and 
regard from a man of letters, who owes to his own professional 
labour the honour of becoming acquainted with these two 
eminent literary men. One was the first ambassador whom 
the New World of Letters sent to the Old. He was born 
almost with the republic; thehad laid his hand 
on the child’s head. He bore Washington’s name: he came 
amongst us bringing the kindest sympathy, the most artless, 
smiling goodwill. His new country (which some people here 
might be disposed to regard rather superciliously) could send 
us, as he showed in his own person, a gentleman, who, though 
himself bom in no very high sphere, was most finished, 
polished, easy, witty, quiet; and, socially, the equal of the 
most refined Europeans. If Irving’s welcome in England was 
a kind one, was it not also gratefully remembered? If he ate 
our salt, did he not pay us with a thankful heart? Who can 
calculate the amount of friendliness and good feeling for our 
country which this writer’s generous and untiring regard for 
us disseminated in his own? His books are read by millions 
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of his countrymen, whom he has taught to love England, and 
why to love her. It would have been easy to speak otherwise 
than he did: to inflame national rancours, which, at the time 
when he first became known as a public writer, war had just 
renewed: to cry down the old civilisation at the expense of the 
new: to point out our faults, arrogance, shortcomings, and 
give the republic to infer how much she was the parent state's 
superior. There are writers enough in the United States, 
honest and otherwise, who preach that kind ot doctrine. But 
the good Irving, the peaceful, the friendly, had no place for 
bitterness in his heart, and no scheme but kindness. Received 
in England with extraordinary tenderness and friendship 
(Scott, Southey, Byron, a hundred others have borne witness 
to their liking for him), he was a messenger of goodwill and 
peace between his country and ours. ‘See, friends! ’ he 
seems to say, * these English are not so wicked, rapacious, 
callous, proud, as you have been taught to believe them. I 
went amongst them a humble man; won my way by my pen; 
and, when known, found every hand held out to me with 
kindliness and welcome. Scott is a great man, you ac¬ 
knowledge. Did not Scott's king of England give a gold 
medal to him, and another to me, your countryman, and a 
stranger? ' 

Tradition in the United States still fondly retains the 
history of the feasts and rejoicings which awaited Irving on 
his return to his native country from Europe. He had a 
national welcome; he stammered in his speeches, hid himself 
m confusion, and the people loved him all the belter. He had 
worthily represented America in Europe. In that young com¬ 
munity a man who brings home with him abundant European 
testimonials is still treated with respect (I have found 
American writers of wide-world reputation, strangely solicitous 
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about the opinions of quite obscure British critics, and elated 
or depressed by their judgments); and Irving went home 
medalled by the king, diplomatised by the university, crowned, 
and honoured and admired. He had not in any way intrigued 
for his honours, he had fairly won them; and, in Irving’s 
instance, as in others, the old country was glad and eager to 
pay them. 

In America the love and regard for Irving was a national 
sentiment. Pasty wars are perpetually raging there, and are 
carried on by the press with a rancour and fierceness against 
individuals which exceed British, almost Irish, virulence. It 
seemed to me, during a year’s travel in the country, as if no 
one ever aimed a blow at Irving. All men held their hand 
from that harmless, friendly peacemaker. I had the good 
fortune to see him at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, and remarked how in every place he was 
honoured and welcome. Every large city has its * Irving 
House.’ The country takes pride in the fame of its men of 
letters. The gate of his own charming little domain on the 
beautiful Hudson River was for ever swinging before visitors 
who came to him. He shut out no one. I had seen many 
pictures of his house, and read descriptions of it, in both of 
which it was treated with a not unusual American exaggera¬ 
tion. It was but a pretty little cabin of a place; the gentle¬ 
man of the press who took notes of the place, whilst his kind 
old host was sleeping, might have visited the whole house in 
a couple of minutes. 

And how came it that this house was so small, when 
Mr. Irving’s books were sold by hundreds of thousands, nay, 
millions, when his profits were known to be large, and the 
habits of life of the good old bachelor were notoriously modest 
and simple? He had loved once in his life. The lady he 
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loved died; and he whom all the world loved, never sought 
to replace her. I can’t say how much the thought of that 
fidelity has touched me. Does not the very cheerfulness of 
his after-life add to the pathos of that untold story? To 
grieve always was not in his nature; or. when he had his 
sorrow, to bring all the world in to condole with him and 
bemoan it. Deep and quiet he lays the love of his heart, 
and buries It; and grass and flowers grow over the scarred 
ground in due time. 

Irving had such a small house and such narrow rooms, 
because there was a great number of people to occupy thentL 
He could only afford to keep one old horse (which, lazy and 
aged as it was. managed once or twice to run away with that 
careless old horseman). He could only afford to give plain 
sherry to that amiable British paragraph-monger from New 
York, who saw the patriarch asleep over his modest, blameless 
cup, and fetched the public into his private chamber to look 
at him. Irving could only live very modestly, because the 
wifeless, childless man had a number of children to whom 
he was as a father. He had as many as nine nieces, I am 
told—I saw two of these ladies at his house—with all of 
whom the dear old man had shared the produce of his labour 
and genius. 

‘ Be a good man, my dear.* One can’t but think of these 
last words of the veteran Chief of Letters, who had tested 
and tested the value of wordly success, admiration, prosperity. 
Was Irving not good, and, of his works, was not his life the 
best part? In his family, gentle, generous, good-humoured, 
affectionate, self-denying: in society, a delightful example of 
complete gentlemanhood; quite unspoiled by prosperity; 
never obsequious to the great (or, worse still, to the base and 
mean, as some public men are forced to be in his and other 
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countries) ; eager to acknowledge every contemporary’s merit; 
always kind and affable with the young members of his 
calling; in his professional bargains and mercantile dealings 
delicately honest and grateful; one of the most charming 
masters of our lighter language; the constant friend to us and 
our nation; to men of letters doubly dear, not for his wit and 
genius merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, probity, and 
pure life;—I don’t know what sort of testimonial will be 
raised to him in his own country, where generous and enthu¬ 
siastic acknowledgment of American merit is never wanting: 
but Irving was in our service as well as theirs; and as they 
have placed a stone at Greenwich yonder in memory of that 
gallant young Bellot, who shared the perils and fate of some 
of our Arctic seamen, I would like to hear of some memorial 
raised by English writers and friends of letters in affectionate 
remembrance of the dear and good Washington Irving. 

As for the other writer, whose departure many friends, 
some few most dearly-loved relatives, and multitudes of ad¬ 
miring readers deplore, our republic has already decreed his 
statue, and he must have known that he had earned this 
posthumous honour. He is not a poet and a man of letters 
merely, but citizen, statesman, a great British worthy. 
Almost from the first moment when he appears, amongst boys, 
amongst college students, amongst men, he is marked, and 
takes rank as a great Englishman. All sorts of successes are 
easy to him: as a lad he goes down into the arena with others, 
and wins all the prizes to which he has a mind. A place in 
the senate is straightway offered to the young man. He 
takes his seat there; he speaks, when so minded, without party 
anger or intrigue, but not without party faith and a sort of 
heroic enthusiasm for his cause. Still he is a poet and philo¬ 
sopher even more than orator. That he may have leisure 
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and means to pursue his darling studies, he absents himself 
for a while, and accepts a richly-remunerated post in the East. 
As learned a man may live in a cottage or a college common- 
room; but it always seemed to me that ample means and re¬ 
cognised rank were Macaulay’s as of right. Years ago there 
was a wretched outcry raised because Mr. Macaulay dated a 
letter from Windsor Castle, where he was staying. Immor¬ 
tal gods! Was this man not a fit guest for any palace in the 
world? or a fit companion for any man or woman in it? I 
daresay, after Austerlitz, the old K. K. court officials and 
footmen sneered at Napoleon for dating from Schonbrunn. 
But that miserable ‘ Windsor Castle ’ outcry is an echo out 
of fast, retreating old-world remembrances. The place of 
such a natural chief was amongst the first of the land; and 
that country is best, according to our British notion, at least, 
where the man of eminence has the last chance of investing his 
genius and intellect. 

If a company of giants were got together, very likely one 
or two of the mere six-feel-six people might be angry at the 
incontestable superiority of the very tallest of the party: and 
80 I have heard some London wits, rather peevish at 
Macaulay’s superiority, complain that he occupied too much 
of the talk, and so forth. Now that wonderful tongue is to 
speak no more, will not many a man grieve that he no longer 
has the chance to listen? To remember the talk is to wonder: 
to think not only of the treasures he had in his memory, but 
of the trifles he had stored there, and could produce with 
equal readiness. Almost on the last day I had the fortune to 
see him, a conversation happened suddenly to spring up about 
senior wranglers, and what they had done in after-life. To 
the almost terror of the persons present. Macaulay begap with 
the senior wrangler of 1801 -2-3-4, and so on, giving the name 
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of each, and relating his subsequent career and rise. Every 
man who has known him has his story regarding that asto¬ 
nishing memory. It may be he was not ill-pleased that you 
should recognise it; but to those prodigious intellectual feats, 
which were so easy to him, who would grudge his tribute of 
honiage? His talk was. in a word, admirable, and we 
admired it. 

Of the notices which have appeared regarding Lord 
Macaulay, up io the day when the present lines are written 
(the 9th of January), the reader should not deny himself the 
pleasure of looking especially at two. It is a good sign of 
the times when such articles as these (I mean the articles in 
The Times and Salwda\f Revien?) appear in our public prints 
about our public men. They educate us, as it were, to admire 
rightly. An uninstructed person in a museum or at a concert 
may pass by without recognising a picture or a passage of 
music, which the connoisseur by his side may show him is a 
masterpiece of harmony, or a wonder of artistic skill. After 
reading these papers you like and respect more the person you 
have admired so much already. And so with regard to 
Macaulay’s style there may be faults of course—what critic 
can’t point them out? But for the nonce we are not talking 
about faults: we want to say nil nisi bonum. Well—take 
at hazard any three pages of the Essay^s or History ;—and 
glimmering below the stream of the narrative, as it were, you. 
an average reader, see one, two, three, a half-score of 
allusions to other historic facts, characters, literature, poetry, 
with which you are acquainted. Why is this epithet used? 
Whence is that simile drawn? How does he manage, in two 
or three words, to paint an individual, or to indicate a land¬ 
scape? Your neighbour, who has bis reading, and his little 
stock of literature stowed away in his mind, shall detect more 
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points, allusions, happy touches, indicating not only the pro¬ 
digious memory and vast learning of this master, but the 
wonderful industry, the honest, humble previous toil of this 
great scholar. He reads twenty books to write a sentence; 
he travels a hundred miles to make a line of description. 

Many Londoners—not all—have seen the British Museum 
Library. I speak a rorur ouvert, and pray the kindly reader 
to bear with me. I have seen all sorts of domes of Peters 
and Pauls, Sophia, Pantheon,—what not?—and have been 
struck by none of them so much as by that catholic dome in 
Bloomsbury, under which our million volumes are housed. 
What peace, what love, what truth, what beauty, what happi¬ 
ness for all, what generous kindness for you and me, are here 
spread out! It seems to me one cannot sit down in that place 
without a heart full of grateful reverence. I own to have said 
my grace at the table, and to have thanked heaven for this 
my English birthright, freely to partake of these bountiful 
books, and to speak the truth I find there. Under the dome 
which held Macaulay’s brain, and from which his solemn eyes 
looked out on the world but a fortnight since, what a vast, 
brilliant, and wonderful store of learning was ranged! what 
strange lore would he not fetch for you at your bidding! A 
volume of law, or history, a book of poetry familiar or for¬ 
gotten (except by himself who forgot nothing), a novel ever 
so old, and he had it at hand. I spoke to him once about 
Clarissa. * Not read Clarissa! ’ he cried out. * If you have 
once thoroughly entered on Clarissay and are infected by it, 
you can’t leave it. When I was in India, I passed one hot 
season at the hills, and there were the governor-general, and 
the secretary of government, and the commander-in-chief, and 
their wives. I had Clarissa with me: and, as soon they 
began to read, the whole station was in a passion of excitement 
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about Miss Harlowe and her misfortunes, and her scoundrelly 
Lovelace! The governor’s wife seized the book, and the 
secretary waited for it, and the chief-justice could not read it 
for tears I * He acted the whole scene: he paced up and down 
the Athenaeum library: I daresay he could have spoken 
pages of the book—of that book, and of what countless piles 
of others! 

In this little paper let us keep to the text of nil nisi 
bonum. One paper I have read regarding Lord Macaulay 
says * he had no heart.* Why. a man’s books may not always 
speak the truth, but they speak his mind in spite of himself; 
and it seems to me this man’s heart is beating through every 
page he penned. He is always in a storm of revolt and 
indignation against wrong, craft, tyranny. How he cheers 
heroic resistance; how he backs and applauds freedom strug¬ 
gling for its own; how he hates scoundrels, ever so victorious 
and successful; how he recognises genius, though selfish villains 
pjossess it! The critic who says Macaulay had no heart, 
might say that Johnston had none ; and two men more generous, 
and more loving, and more hating, and more partial, and more 
noble, do not live in our history. 

The writer who said that Lord Macaulay had no heart 
could not know him. Press writers should read a man well, 
and all over, and again; and hesitate, at least, before they 
speak of those alSo’Ca. Those who knew Lord Macaulay 
knew how admirably tender, and generous, and affectionate 
he was. It was not his business to bring his family before 
the theatre footlights, and call for boquets from the gallery 
as he wept over them. 

If any young man of letters reads this little sermon—and to 
him, indeed, it is addressed—I would say to him. * Bear 
Scott’s words in your mind, and “ be good, my dear,** * Here 
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are two literary men gone to their account, and laus Deo, as 
far as we know, it is fair, and open, and clean. Here is no 
need of apologies for shortcomings, or explanations of vices 
which would have been virtues but for unavoidable, etc. 
Here are two examples of men most differently gifted: each 
pursuing his calling; each speaking his truth as God bade him; 
each honest in his life; just and irreproachable in his dealings; 
dear to his friends; honoured by his country; beloved at his 
fireside. It has been the fortunate lot of both to give uncount¬ 
able happiness and delight to the world, which thanks them 
in return with an immense kindliness, respect, afi-ection. It 
may not be our chance, brother scribe, to be endowed with 
such merit, or rewarded with such fame. But the rewards 
of these men arc rewards paid to our service. We may not 
win the baton or epaulettes; but God give us strength to guard 
the honour of the flag! 

W. M. Thackeray, Roundabout Papers. 
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Yet the conclusion is inevitable, from any careful comparison 
of the stales of great historic races at different periods. 
Merely to show you what I mean. I will sketch for you, very 
briefly, the broad steps of the advance of the best art of the 
world. The first dawn of it is in Egypt; and the power of 
it is founded on the perpetual contemplation of death, and 
of future judgment, by the mind of a nation of which the 
ruling caste were priests, and the second, soldiers. The 
greatest works produced by them are sculptures of their kings 
going out to battle, or receiving the homage of conquered 
armies. And you must remember also, as one of the great 
keys to the splendour of the Egyptian nation, that the priests 
were not occupied in theology only. Their theology was the 
basis of practical government and law; so that they were 
not so much priests as religious judges; the office of Samuel, 
among the Jews, being as nearly as possible correspondent to 
theirs. 

All the rudiments of art then, and much more than the 
rudiments of all science, are laid first by this great warrior- 
nation, which held in contempt all mechanical trades, and in 
absolute haired the peaceful life of shepherds. From Egypt 
art passes directly into Greece, where all poetry, and all 
painting, are nothing else than the description, praise, or 
dramatic representation of war, or of the exercises which pre¬ 
pare for it, in their connection with offices of religion. All 
Greek institutions had first respect to war; and their concep¬ 
tion of it, as one necessary office of all human and divine life. 
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is expressed simply by the images of their guiding gods. 
Apollo is the god of all wisdom of the intellect; he bears the 
arrow and the bow, before he bears the lyre. Again, Athena 
is the goddess of all wisdom in conduct. It is by the helmet 
and the shield, oflener than by the shuttle, that she is distin¬ 
guished from other deities. 

There were, however, two great differences in principle 
between the Greek and the Rgyptian theories of policy. In 
Greece there was no soldier caste; every citizen was necessarily 
a soldier. And, again, while the Greeks rightly despised 
mechanical arts as much as the Egyptians, they did not make 
the fatal mistake of despising agricultural and pastoral life; 
but perfectly honoured both. These two conditions of truer 
thought raise them quite into the highest rank of wise manhood 
that has yet been reached; for all our great arts, and nearly 
all our great thoughts, have been borrowed or derived from 
them. lake away from us what they have given; and I 
hardly can imagine how low the modern Eurof^ean would 
stand. 

Now, you are to remember, in passing to the next phase 
of history, that though you must have war to produce art— 
you must also have much more than war; namely, an art- 
instinct or genius in the people; and that, though all the talent 
for painting in the world won’t make painters of you, unless 
you have a gift for fighting as well, you may have the gift 
for fighting, and none for painting. Now, in the next great 
dynasty of soldiers, the art-instinct is wholly wanting. I 
have not yet investigated the Roman character enough to tell 
you the causes of this; but I believe, paradoxical as it may 
seem to you, that, however truly the Roman might say of 
himself that he was born of Mars, and suckled by the wolf, 
he was nevertheless, at heart, more of a farmer than a soldier. 

H 
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The exercises of war were with him practical, not poetical; 
his poetry was in domestic life only, and the object of battle, 
pads impOTiere morem. And the arts are extinguished in his 
hands, and do not rise again, until, with Gothic chivalry, there 
comes back into the mind of Europe a passionate delight in 
war itself, for the sake of war. And then, with the romantic 
knighthood which can imagine no other noble employment,— 
under the fighting kings of France, England, and Spain; and 
under the fighting dukeships and citizenships of Italy, art is 
born again, and rises to her height in the great valleys of 
Lombardy and Tuscany, through which there flows not a 
single stream, from all their Alps or Apennines, that did not 
once run dark red from battle: and it reaches its culminating 
glory in the city which gave to history the most intense type of 
soldiership yet seen among men;—the city whose armies were 
led in their assault by their king, led through it to victory by 
their king, and so led, though that king of theirs was blind, 
and in the extremity of his age. 

And from this lime forward, as peace is established or 
extended in Europe, the arts decline. They reach an unparal¬ 
leled pilch of costliness, but lose their life, enlist themselves 
at last on the side of luxury and various corruption, and, 
among wholly tranquil nations, wither utterly away; remaining 
only in partial practice among races, who, like the French and 
us, have still the minds, though we cannot all live the lives, of 
soldiers. 

“ It may be so,** I can suppose that a philanthropist might 
exclaim. “ Perish then the arts, if they can flourish only at 
such a cost. What worth is there in toys of canvas and stone, 
if compared to the joy and peace of artless domestic life? ** 
And the answer is—truly, in themselves, none. But as ex¬ 
pressions of the highest state of the human spirit, their worth 
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is infinite. As results they may be worthless, but, as signs, 
they are above price. For it is an assured truth ^hat, whenever 
the faculties of men are at their fulness, they must express 
themselves by art; and to say that a state is without such ex¬ 
pression, is to say that it is sunk from its proper level of manly 
nature. So that, when I tell you that war is the foundation 
of all the arts, I mean also that it is the foundation of all the 
high virtues and faculties of men. 

It was very strange to me to discover this; and very dread¬ 
ful—but I saw it to be quite an undeniable fact. The com¬ 
mon notion that peace and the virtues of civil life flourished 
together, I found to be wholly untenable. Peace and the 
vices of civil life only flourish together. We talk of peace 
and learning, and of peace and plenty, and of peace and 
civilization; but I found that those were not the words which 
the Muse of History coupled together: that, on her lips, the 
words were—peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, 
peace and corruption, peace and death. I found, in brief, 
that all great nations learned their truth of word, and strength 
of thought, in war; that they were nourished in war, and 
wasted by peace; taught by war, and deceived by peace; 
trained by war, and betrayed by peace;—in a word, that they 
were bom in war, and expired in peace. 

Yet now note carefully, in the second place, it is not all 
war of which this can be said—nor all dragon’s teeth, which, 
sown, will start up into men. It is not the ravage of a bar¬ 
barian wolf-flock, as under Genseric or Suwarrow; nor the 
habitual restlessness and rapine of mountaineers, as on the old 
borders of Scotland; nor the occasional struggle of a strong 
peaceful nation for its life, as in the wars of the Swiss with 
Austria; nor the contest of merely ambitious nations for extent 
of power, as in the wars of France under Nepoleon, *or the 
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just terminated war in America. None of these forms of war 
build anything but tombs. But the creative or foundational 
war is that in which the natural restlessness and love of con¬ 
test among men are disciplined, by consent, into modes of 
beautiful—though it may be fatal—play; in which the natural 
ambition and love of power of men are disciplined into the 
aggressive conquest of surrounding evil: and in which the 
natural instincts of self-defence are sanctified by the nobleness 
of the institutions, and purity of the households, which they are 
appointed to defend. To such war as this all men are born; 
in such war as this any man may happily die; and forth from 
such war as this have arisen, throughout the extent of past 
ages, all the highest sanctities and virtues of humanity. 

I shall therefore divide the war of which I would speak 
to you into three heads. War for exercise or play; war for 
dominion; and, war for defence. 

I. And first, of war for exercise or play. I speak of it 
primarily in this light, because, through all past history, manly 
war has been more an exercise than anything else, among the 
classes who cause and proclaim it. It is not a game to the 
conscript, or the pressed sailor; but neither of these are the 
causers of it. To the governor who determines that war shall 
be, and to the youths who voluntarily adopt it as their pro¬ 
fession, it has always been a grand pastime; and chiefly pur¬ 
sued because they had nothing else to do. And this is true 
without any exception. No king whose mind was fully occu¬ 
pied with the development of the inner resources of his king¬ 
dom, or with any other sufficing subject of thought, ever enter¬ 
ed into war but on compulsion. No youth who was earnestly 
busy with any peaceful subject of study, or set on any ser¬ 
viceable course of action, ever voluntarily became a soldier. 
Occupy him, early and wisely, in agriculture or business, in 
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science or in literature, and he will never think of war other¬ 
wise than as a calamity. But leave him idle; and, the more 
brave and active and capable he is by nature, the more he will 
thirst for some appointed field for action; and find, in the 
passion and peril of battle, the only satisfying fulfilment of 
his unoccupied being. And from the earliest incipient civilisa¬ 
tion until now, the population of the earth divides itself, when 
you look at it widely, into two races; one of workers, and 
the other of players—one tilling the ground, 'manufacturing, 
building, and otherwise providing for the necessities of life;— 
the other part proudly idle, and continually therefore needing 
recreation, in which they use the productive and laborious 
orders partly as their cattle, and partly as their puppets or 
pieces in the game of death. 

Now, remember, whatever virtue or goodliness there may 
be in this game of war, rightly played, there is none when 
you thus play it with a multitude of small human pawns. 

If you, the gentlemen of this or any other kingdom, choose 
to make your pastime of contest, do so, and welcome; but 
set not up these unhappy peasant-pieces upon the green fielded 
board. If the wager is to be of death, lay it on your own 
heads, not theirs. A goodly struggle in the Olympic dust, 
though it be the dust of the grave, the gods will look upon, 
and be with you in; but they will not be with you, if you 
sit on the sides of the amphitheatre, whose steps are the moun¬ 
tains of earth, whose arena its valleys, to urge your peasant 
millions into gladiatorial war. You also, you tender and 
delicate women, for whom, and by whose command, all true 
battle has been, and must ever be; you would perhaps shrink 
now, though you need not, from the thought of sitting as 
queens above set lists where the jousting game might be mortal. 
How much more, then, ought you to shrink from the thought 
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of sitting above a theatre pit in which even a few condemned 
slaves were slaying each other only for your delight! And 
do you not shrink from the fact of silting above a theatre pit, 
where,—not condemned slaves,—but the best and bravest of 
the poor sons of your people, slay each other,—not man to 
man,—as the coupled gladiators; but race to race, in duel of 
generations? You would tell me, perhaps, that you do not 
sit to see this; and it is indeed true, that the women of 
Europe—those who have no heart-interest of their own at 
peril in the contest—draw the curtains of their boxes, and 
muffle the openings; so that from the pit of the circus of 
slaughter there may reach them only at intervals a half-heard 
cry and a murmur as of the wind’s sighing, when myriads of 
souls expire. They shut out the death-cries; and are happy, 
and talk wittily among themselves. That is the utter literal 
fact of what our ladies do in their pleasant lives. 

Nay, you might answer, speaking for them—“ We do not 
let these wars come to pass for our play, nor by our care¬ 
lessness; we cannot help them. How can any final quarrel 
of nations be settled otherwise than by war? ” I cannot now 
delay, to tell you how political quarrels might be otherwise 
settled. But grant that they cannot. Grant that no law of 
reason can be understood by nations; no law of justice sub¬ 
mitted to by them: and that, while questions of a few acres, 
and of petty cash, can be determined by truth and equity, the 
questions which are to issue in the perishing or saving of king¬ 
doms can be determined only by the truth of the sword, and 
the equity of the rifle. Grant this, and even then, judge if 
it will always be necessary for you to put your quarrel into 
the hearts of your poor, and sign your treaties with peasants* 
blood. You would be ashamed to do this in your own 
private position and power. Why should you not be 
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ashamed also to do it in public place and power? If you 
quarrel with your neighbour, and the quarrel be indetermin¬ 
able by law, and mortal, you and he do not send your foot¬ 
men to Battersea fields to fight it out; nor do you set fire to 
his tenants’ cottages, nor spoil their goods. You fight out 
your quarrel yourselves, and at your own danger, if at all. 
And you do not think it materially affects the arbitrament 
that one of you has a larger household than the other; so 
that, if the servants or tenants were brought into the field with 
their masters, the issue of the contest could not be doubtful? 
You either refuse the private duel, or you practise it under 
laws of honour, not of physical force; that so it may be, lu 
a manner, justly concluded. Now the just or unjust con¬ 
clusion of the private feud is of little moment, while the just 
or unjust conclusion of the public feud is of eternal moment: 
and yet, in this public quarrel, you take your servants* sons 
from their arms to fight for it, and your servants’ food from 
their lips to support it; and the black seals on the parch¬ 
ment of your treaties of peace are the deserted hearth and the 
fruitless field. There is a ghastly ludicrousness in this, as 
there is mostly in these wide and universal crimes. Hear the 
statement of the very fact of it in the most literal words of the 
greatest of our English thinkers:— 

“ What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net 
purport and upshot of war? To my own knowledge, for 
example, there dwell and toil, in the British village of Dum- 
drudge, usually some five hundred souls. From these, by 
certain ‘ natural enemies ’ of the French there are successively 
selected, during the French war, say thirty able-bodied men. 
Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has suckled and nursed 
them; she has, not without difficulty and sorrow, fed them 
up to manhood, and even trained them to crafts, so that one 
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can weave, another build, another hammer, and the weakest 
can stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid 
much weeping and swearing, they are selected; all dressed 
in red; and shipped away, at the public charges, some two 
thousand miles, or say only to the south of Spain; and fed 
there till wanted. 

** And now to that same spot in the south of Spain are 
thirty similar French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, 
in like manner wending; till at length, after infinite effort, 
the two parties come into actual juxtaposition; and Thirty 
stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his hand. 

** Straightway the word * Fire! * is given and they blow the 
souls out of one another, and in place of sixty brisk useful 
craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcases, which it must 
bury, and anon shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel? 
Busy as the devil is, not the smallest! They lived far 
enough apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, in so wide a 
universe, there was even, unconsciously, by commerce, some 
mutual helpfulness between them. How then? Simpleton! 
their governors had fallen out; and instead of shooting one 
another, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads 
shoot.” (Sartor Resartus.) 

Positively, then, gentlemen, the game of battle must not, 
and shall not, ultimately be played this way. But should 
it be played any way? Should it, if not by your servants, 
be practised by yourselves? I think, yes. Both history and 
human instinct seem alike to say, yes. All healthy men like 
fighting, and like the sense of danger; all brave women like 
to hear of their fighting, and of their facing danger. This 
is a fixed instinct in the fine race of them; and I cannot help 
fancying that fair fight is the best play for them; and that a 
tournament was a better game than a steeple-chase. The 
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time may perhaps come in France as well as here, for uni¬ 
versal hurdle-races and cricketing: but I do not think uni¬ 
versal cricket will bring out the best qualities of the nobles 
of either country. I use, in such question, the test which I 
have adopted, of the connection of war with other arts; and 
I reflect how, as a sculptor, I should feel, if I were asked 
to design a monument for a dead knight, in Westminster 
Abbey, with a carving of a bat at one end, and a ball at the 
other. It may be the remains in me only o? savage Gothic 
prejudice; but I had rather carve it with a shield at one end, 
and a sword at the other. And this, observe, with no refer¬ 
ence whatever to any story of duty done, or cause defended. 
Assume the knight merely to have ridden out occasionally to 
fight his neighbour for exercise; assume him even a soldier 
of fortune, and to have gained his bread, and filled his purse, 
at the sword’s point. Still, I feel as if it were, somehow, 
grander and worthier in him to have made his bread by sword 
play than any other play ; I had rather he had made it by 
thrusting than by batting;—much more, than by betting. 
Much rather that he should ride war horses, than back race¬ 
horses; and—I say it sternly and deliberately—much rather 
would I have him slay his neighbour than cheat him. 

John Ruskin, The Cromi of Wild Olive, 



A DEFENCE OF USEFUL INFORMATION 

It is natural and proper enough that the masses of explosive 
ammunition stored up in detective stories and the replete and 
solid sweet-stuff shops which are called sentimental novelettes 
should be popular with the ordinary customer. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to realise that all of us. ignorant or cultivated, are primarily 
interested in murder and love-making. The really extraordi¬ 
nary thing is that the most appalling fictions are not actually 
so popular as that literature which deals with the most undis¬ 
puted and depressing facts. Men are not apparently so 
interested in murder and love-making as they are in the num¬ 
ber of different forms of latchkey which exist in London or 
the time that it would take a grass-hopper to jump from Cairo 
to the Cape. The enormous mass of fatuous and useless truth 
which fills the most widely-circulated papers, such as Til-Bits^ 
Science Siftings, and many of the illustrated magazines, is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most extraordinary kinds of emotional and 
mental pabulum on which man ever fed. It is almost incredible 
that these preposterous statistics should actually be more 
popular than the most blood-curdling mysteries and the most 
luxurious debauches of sentiment. To imagine it is like 
imagining the humorous passages in Bradshaw’s Railway Cuide 
read aloud on winter evenings. It is like conceiving a man 
unable to put down an advertisement of Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
because he wished to know what eventually happened to the 
young man who was extremely ill at Edinburgh. In the case 
of cheap detective stories and cheap novelettes, we can most 
of us feel, whatever our degree of education, that it might be 
possible to read them if we gave full indulgence to a lower 
and more facile part of our natures; at the worst we feel 
that we might enjoy them as we might enjoy bull-baiting or 
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getting drunk. But the literature of information is absolutely 
mysterious to us. We can no more think of amusing ourselves 
with it than of reading whole pages of a Surbiton local direc¬ 
tory. To read such things would not be a piece of vulgar 
indulgence; it would be a highly arduous and meritorious 
enterprise. It is this fact which constitutes a profound and 
almost unfathomable interest in this particular branch of 
popular literature. 

Primarily, at least, there is one rather peculiar thing which 
must in justice be said about it. The readers of this strange 
science must be allowed to be, upon the whole, as disinterested 
as a prophet seeing visions or a child reading fairy-tales. 
Here, again, we find, as we so often do, that whatever view 
of this matter of popular literature we can trust, we can trust 
least of all the comment and censure current among the vulgar 
educated. The ordinary version of the ground of this popu¬ 
larity for information, which would be given by a person of 
greater cultivation, would be that common men are chiefly 
interested in those sordid facts that surround them on every 
side, A very small degree of examination will show us that 
whatever ground there is for the popularity of these insane 
encyclopaedias, it cannot be the ground of utility. The version 
of life given by a penny novelette may be very moonstruck 
and unreliable, but it is at least more likely to contain facts 
relevant to daily life than computations on the subject of the 
number of cows’ tails that would reach the North Pole. There 
are many more people who are in love than there are people 
who have any intention of counting or collecting cows* tails. 
It is evident to me that the grounds of this widespread madness 
of information for information’s sake must be sought in other 
and deeper parts of human nature than those daily needs which 
lie so near the surface that even social philosophers have dis- 
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covered them somewhere in that profound and eternal instinct 
for enthusiasm and minding other people’s business which made 
great popular movements like the Crusades or the Gordon 
Riots. 

I once had the pleasure of knowing a man who actually 
talked in private life after the manner of these papers. His 
conversation consisted of fragmentary statements about height 
and weight and depth and time and population, and his con¬ 
versation was a nightmare of dullness. During the shortest 
pause he would ask whether his interlocutors were aware how 
many tons of rust were scraped every year off the Menai 
Bridge, and how many rival shops Mr. Whiteley had bought 
up since he opened his business. The attitude of his acquaint¬ 
ances towards this inexhaustible entertainer varied according 
to his presence or absence between indifference and terror. It 
was frightful to think of a man’s brain being stocked with such 
inexpressibly profitless treasures. It was like visiting some 
imposing British Museum and finding its galleries and glass 
cases filled with specimens of London mud, of common mortar, 
of broken walkingsticks, and cheap tobacco. Years after¬ 
wards I discovered that this intolerable prosaic bore had been, 
in fact, a poet. I learnt that every item of this multitudinous 
information was totally and unblushingly untrue, that for all 
I knew he had made it up as he went along; that no tons 
of rust are scraped off the Menai Bridge, and that the rival 
tradesmen and Mr. Whiteley were creatures of the poet’s 
brain. Instantly I conceived consuming respect for the man 
who was so circumstantial, so monotonous, so entirely purpose¬ 
less a liar. With him it must have been a case of art for 
art’s sake. The joke sustained so gravely through a respected 
lifetime was of that order of joke which is shared with omnis¬ 
cience. But what struck me more cogently upon reflection 
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was the fact that these immeasurable trivialities, which had 
struck me as utterly vulgar and arid when I thought they were 
true, immediately became picturesque and almost brilliant when 
I thought they were inventions of the human fancy. And here, 
as it seems to me, I laid my finger upon a fundamental quality 
of the cultivated class which prevents it, and will, perhaps, 
always prevent it from seeing with the eyes of popular imagina¬ 
tion. The merely educated can scarcely ever be brought to 
believe that this world is itself an interesting place. When 
they look at a work of art, good or bad, they expect to be 
interested, but when they look at a newspaper advertisement 
or a group in the street, they do not, properly and literally 
speaking, expect to be interested. But to common and simple 
people this world is a work of art, though it is, like many great 
works of art, anonymous. They look to life for interest with 
the same kind of cheerful and uneradicable assurance with 
which we look for interest at a comedy for which we have 
paid money at the door. To the eyes of the ultimate school 
of contemporary fastidiousness, the universe is indeed an ill- 
drawn and over-coloured picture, the scrawlings in circles of 
a baby upon the slate of night; its starry skies are a vulgar 
pattern which they would not have for a wallpaper, its flowers 
and fruits have a cockney brilliancy, like the holiday hat of 
a flower-girl. Hence, degraded by art to its own level, they 
have lost altogether that primitive and typical taste of man— 
the taste for news. By this essential taste for news, I mean 
the pleasure in hearing the mere fact that a man has died 
at the age of I 10 in South Wales, or that the horses ran 
away at a funeral in San Francisco. Large masses of the 
early faiths and politics of the world, numbers of the miracles 
and heroic anecdotes, are based primarily upon this love of 
something that has just happened, this divine institution of 
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gossip. When Christianity was named the good news, k 
spread rapidly, not only because it was good, but also because 
it was news. So it is that if any of us have ever spoken to a 
(navvy in a train about the daily paper, we have generally 
found the navvy interested, not in those struggles of Parlia¬ 
ments and trades unions which sometimes are, and are always 
supposed to be, for his benefit; but in the fact that an un¬ 
usually large whale has been washed up on the coast of 
Orkney, or that some leading millionaire like Mr. Harmsworth 
is reported to break a hundred pipes a year. The educated 
classes, cloyed and demoralised with the mere indulgence of 
art and mood, can no longer understand the idle and splendid 
disinterestedness of the reader of Pearson s fTce/f/y. He still 
keeps something of that feeling which should be the birthright 
of men—the feeling that this planet is like a new house into 
which we have just moved our baggage. Any detail of it 
has a value, and, with a truly sportsmanlike instinct, the 
average man takes most pleasure in the details which are most 
complicated, irrelevant, and at once difficult and useless to dis¬ 
cover. I hose parts of the newspaper which announce the 
giant gooseberry and the raining frogs are really the modern 
representatives of the popular tendency which produced the 
hydra and the were-wolf and the dog-headed men. Folk in 
the Middle Ages were not interested in a dragon or a glimpse 
of the devil because they thought that it was a beautiful prose 
idyll, but because they thought that it had really just been 
seen. It was not like so much artistic literature, a refuge indi¬ 
cating the dullness of the world; it was an incident pointedly 
illustrating the fecund poetry of the world. 

That much can be said, and is said, against the literature 
of information. I do not for a moment deny. It is shapeless, 
it is trivial, it may give an unreal air of knowledge, it unques- 
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tionably lies along with the rest of popular literature under the 
general indictment that it may spoil the chance of better work, 
certainly by wasting time, possibly by ruining taste. But these 
obvious objections are the objections which we hear so persist¬ 
ently from every one that one cannot help wondering where 
the papers in question procure their myriads of readers. The 
natural necessity and natural good underlying such crude insti¬ 
tutions is far less often a subject of speculation; yet the healthy 
hungers which lie at the back of the habits of modern demo¬ 
cracy are surely worthy of the same sympathetic study that 
we give to the dogmas of the fanatics long dethroned and the 
intrigues of commonwealths long obliterated from the earth. 
And this is the base and consideration which I have to offer: 
that perhaps the taste for shreds and patches of journalistic 
science and history is not, as is continually asserted, the vulgar 
and senile curiosity of a people that has grown old, but simply 
the babyish and indiscriminate curiosity of a people still young 
and entering history for the first time. In other words, I 
suggest that they only tell each other in magazines the same 
kind of stories of commonplace portents and conventional 
eccentricities which, in any case, they would tell each other 
in taverns. Science itself is only the exaggeration and speciali¬ 
sation of this thirst for useless fact, which is the mark of the 
youth of man. But science has become strangely separated 
from the mere news and scandal of flowers and birds; men 
have ceased to see that a pterodactyl was as fresh and natural 
as a flower, that a flower is as monstrous as a pterodactyl. 
The rebuilding of this bridge between science and human 
nature is one of the greatest needs of mankind. We have all 
to show that before we go on to any visions or creations we 
can be contented with a planet of miracles. 

G. K, Chesterton, The Defendant 



CHRISTMAS 


But is old, old, good old Christmas gone? Nothing but the 
hair of his good, gray, old head and beard left? Well, I will 
have that, seeing I cannot have more of him.—“ Hu^ AND 
Cry after Christmas/* ■" ^ 

A man might then behold 
At Christmas, in each hall 
Good fires to curb the cold. 

And meat for great and small. 

The neighbours were friendly bidden. 

And all had welcome true. 

The poor from the gates were not chidden. 

When this old cap was new.—O ld Song. 

Nothing in England exercises a more delightful spell over 
my imagination, than the fingerings of the holiday customs 
and rural games of former times. 1 hey recall the pictures 
my fancy used to draw in the May morning of fife, when 
as yet I only knew the world through books, and believed it 
to be all that poets had painted it; and they bring with them 
the flavour of those honest days of yore, in which, perhaps, 
with equal fallacy, I am apt to think the world was more 
homebred, social, and joyous than at present. I regret to 
say that they are daily growing more and more faint, being 
gradually worn away by time, but still more obliterated by 
modern fashion. They resemble those picturesque morsels of 
Gothic architecture, which we see crumbling in various parts 
of the country, partly dilapidated by the waste of ages, and 
partly lost in the additions and alterations of latter days. 
Poetry, however, clings with cherishing fondness about the 
rural game and holiday revel, from which it has derived so 
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many of its themes—as the ivy winds its rich foliage about 
the Gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully repaying 
their support, by clasping together their tottering remains, 
and, as it were, embalming them in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christmas 
awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associations. There 
is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling that blends with our 
conviviality, and lifts the spirit to a state of hallowed and 
elevated enjoyment. The services of the church about this 
season are extremely lender and inspiring. They dwell on 
the beautiful story of the origin of our faith, and the pastoral 
scenes fhat accompanied its announcement. They gradually 
increase in fervour and pathos during the season of Advent, 
until they break forth in full jubilee on the morning that 
brought peace and good-will to men. I do not know a 
grander effect of music on the moral feelings, than to hear the 
full choir and the pealing organ performing a Christmas 
anthem in a cathedral, and filling every part of the vast pile 
with triumphant harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also, derived from days of 
yore, that this festival, which commemorates the announce¬ 
ment of the religion of peace and love, has been made the 
season for gathering together of family connections, and 
drawing closer again those bands of kindred hearts, which the 
cares and pleasures and sorrows of the world are continually 
operating to cast loose: of calling back the children of a 
family, who have launched forth in life, and wandered widely 
asunder, once more to assemble about the paternal hearth, 
that rallying-place of the atfections, there to grow young and 
loving again among the endearing mementoes of childhood. 

There is something in the very season of the year that gives 
a charm to the festivity of Christmas. At other tiities we 
I 
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derive a great portion of our pleasures from the mere beauties 
of nature. Our feelings sally forth and dissipate themselves 
over the sunny landscape, and we “ live abroad and every¬ 
where.” The song of the bird, the murmur of the stream, 
the breathing fragrance of spring, the soft voluptuousness of 
summer, the golden pomp of autumn; earth with its mantle 
of refreshing green, and heaven with its deep delicious blue 
and its cloudy magnificence, all fill us with mute but exquisite 
delight, and We revel in the luxury of mere sensation. But 
in the depth of winter, when nature lies despoiled of every 
charm, and wrapped in her shroud of sheeted snow, we turn 
for our gratifications to moral sources. The dreariness and 
desolation of the landscape, the short gloomy days and dark¬ 
some nights, while they circumscribe our wanderings, shut in 
our feelings also from rambling abroad, and make us more 
keenly disposed for the pleasure of the social circle. Our 
thoughts are more concentrated: our friendly sympathies 
more aroused. We feel more sensibly the charm of each 
other’s society, and are brought more closely together by de¬ 
pendence on each other for enjoyment. Heart calleth unto 
heart; and we draw our pleasures from the deep wells of 
loving-kindness, which lie in the quiet recesses of our bosoms; 
and which, when resorted to, furnish forth the pure element 
of domestic felicity. 

The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate on enter¬ 
ing the room filled with the glow and warmth of the evening 
fire. The ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial summer and 
sunshine through the room, and lights up each countenance in 
a kindlier welcome. Where does the honest face of hospi¬ 
tality expand into a broader and more cordial smile—where 
is the shy glance of love more sweetly eloquent—than by the 
winter fireside? and as the hollow blast of wintry wind rushes 
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through the hall, claps the distant door, whistles about the 
casement, and rumbles down the chimney, what can be more 
grateful than that feeling of sober and sheltered security, with 
which we look round upon the comfortable chamber and the 
scene of domestic hilarity? 

The English, from the great prevalence of rural habit 
throughout every class of society, have always been fond of 
those festivals and holidays which agreeably interrupt the still¬ 
ness of country life; and they were, in foriher days, parti¬ 
cularly observant of the religious and social rites of Christmas. 
It is inspiring to read even the dry details which some anti¬ 
quaries have given of the quaint humours, the burlesque pag¬ 
eants, the complete abandonment to mirth and good-fellow¬ 
ship, with which this festival was celebrated. It seemed to 
throw open every door, and unlock every heart. It brought 
the peasant and the peer together, and blended all ranks in 
one warm generous flow of joy and kindness. The old 
halls of castles and manor-houses resounded with the 
harp and the Christmas carol, and their ample boards groaned 
under the weight of hospitality. Even the poorest cottage 
welcomed the festive season with green decorations of bay and 
holly—the cheerful fire glanced its rays through the lattice, 
inviting the passengers to raise the latch, and join the 
gossip knot huddled round the hearth, beguiling the long even¬ 
ing with legendary jokes and oft-told Christmas tales. 

One of the least pleasing effects of modern refinement is 
the havoc it has made among the hearty old holiday customs. 
It has completely taken off the sharp touchings and spirited 
reliefs of these embellishments of life, and has worn down 
society into a more smooth and polished, but certainly a less 
characteristic surface. Many of the games and ceremonials 
of Christmas have entirely disappeared, and, like thfc sherris 
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sack of old Falstaff, are become matters of speculation and 
dispute among commentators. They flourished in times full 
of spirit and lustihood, when men enjoyed life roughly, but 
heartily and vigorously; times wild and picturesque, which 
have furnished poetry with its richest materials, and the drama 
with its most attractive variety of characters and manners. 
The world has become more worldly. There is more of dis¬ 
sipation, and less of enjoyment. Pleasure has expanded into 
a broader, but a shallower stream; and has forsaken many 
of those deep and quiet channels where it flowed sweetly 
through the calm bosom of domestic life. Society has ac¬ 
quired a more enlightened and elegant tone; but it has lost 
many of its strong local peculiarities, its home-bred feelings, 
its honest fireside delights. The traditionary customs of 
golden-hearted antiquity, its feudal hospitalities, and lordly 
wassailings, have passed away with the baronial castles and 
stately manor-houses in which they were celebrated. They 
comported with the shadowy hall, the great oaken gallery, 
and the tapestried parlour, but are unfitted to the light showy 
saloons and gay drawing-rooms of the modern villa. 

Shorn, however, as it is, of its ancient and festive honours, 
Christmas is still a period of delightful excitement in England. 
It is gratifying to see that home feeling completely aroused 
which holds so powerful a place in every English bosom. 
The preparations making on every side for the social board 
that is again to unite friends and kindred; the presents of 
good cheer passing and repassing, those tokens of regard, and 
quickeners of kind feelings; the evergreens distributed about 
houses and churches, emblems of peace and gladness; all these 
have the most pleasing effect in producing fond associations, 
and kindling benevolent sympathies. Even the sound of the 
Waits, rude as may be their minstrelsy, breaks upon the mid- 
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watches of a winter night with the effect of perfect harmony. 
As I have been awakened by them in that still and solemn 
hour, “ when deep sleep falleth upon man,*’ I have listened 
with a hushed delight, and, connecting them with the sacred 
and joyous occasion, have almost fancied them into another 
celestial choir, announcing peace and good-will to mankind. 

How delightfully the imagination, when wrought upon by 
these moral influences, turns everything to melody and beauty! 
The very crowing of the cock, heard sometimes in the pro¬ 
found repose of the country, “telling the night watches to his 
feathery dames,” was thought by the common people to 
announce the approach of this sacred festival:— 

“ Some say that ever ’gainst the season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 

TTie nights are wholesome—then no planets strike. 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm. 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

Amidst the general call to happiness, the bustle of the 
spirits, and stir of the affections, which prevail at this period, 
what bosom can remain insensible? It is, indeed, the season 
of regenerated feeling—the season for kindling, not merely the 
fire of hospitality in the hall, but the genial flame of charity in 
the heart. 

The scene of early love again rises green to memory beyond 
the sterile waste of years; and the idea of home, fraught with 
the fragrance of home-dwelling joys, reanimates the drooping 
spirit; as the Arabian breeze will sometimes waft the fresh¬ 
ness of the distant fields to the weary pilgrim of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as I am in the land—though for me 
no social hearth may blaze, no hospitable roof throw open its 
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doors, nor the warm grasp of friendship welcome me at the 
threshold—^yet I feel the influence of the season beaming into 
my soul from the happy looks of those around me. Surely 
happiness is reflective, like the light of heaven; and every 
countenance, bright with smiles, and glowing with innocent 
enjoyment, is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of a 
supreme and evershining benevolence. He who can turn 
churlishly away from contemplating the felicity of his fellow- 
beings, and can sit down darkling and repining in his loneliness 
when all around is joyful, may have his moments of strong 
excitement and selfish gratification, but he wants the genial and 
social sympathies which constitute the charm of a merry 
Christmas. 

Washington Irving, The SI(ctch Book. 



THE TRIAL OF THE BISHOPS. 


On the twenty-seventh of May it was notified to the 
Bishops that on the eighth of June they must appear before 
the King in Council. Why so long an interval was allowed 
we are not informed. Perhaps James hoped that some of 
the offenders, terrified by his displeasure, might submit before 
the day fixed for the reading of the Decfaration in their 
dioceses, and might, in order to make their peace with him, 
persuade their clergy to obey his order. If such was his hope 
it was signally disappointed. Sunday the third of June came; 
and all parts of England followed the example of the capital. 
Already the Bishops of Norwich, Gloucester, Salisbury. 
Winchester, and Exeter, had signed copies of the petition in 
token of their approbation. The Bishop of Worcester had 
refused to distribute the Declaration among his clergy. The 
Bishop of Hereford had distributed it: but it was generally 
understood that he was overwhelmed by remorse and shame 
for having done so. Not one parish priest in fifty complied 
with the Order in Council. In the great diocese of Chester, 
including the county of Lancaster, only three clergymen could 
be prevailed on by Cartwright to obey the King, In the 
Diocese of Norwich are many hundreds of parishes. In only 
four of these was the Declaration read. The courtly Bishop 
of Rochester could not overcome the scruples of the minister 
of the ordinary of Chatham, who depended on the govern¬ 
ment for bread. There is still extant a pathetic letter which 
this honest priest sent to the Secretary of the Admiralty. “ I 
cannot,’* he wrote, “ reasonably expect your Honour’s pro¬ 
tection. God’s will be done. I must choose suffering rather 
than sin.” 
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On the evening of the eighth of June the seven prelates, 
furnished by the ablest lawyers in England with full advice, 
repaired to the palace, and were called into the Council cham¬ 
ber. Their petition was lying on the table. The Chan¬ 
cellor took the paper up, showed it to the Archbishop, and 
said, “ Is this the paper which your Grace wrote, and which 
the six Bishops present delivered to his Majesty Sancroft 
looked at the paper, turned to the King, and spoke thus: “ Sir, 
I stand here a culprit. I never was so before. Once I little 
thought that I ever should be so. Least of all could I tliink 
that I should be charged with any offence against my King: 
but, since I am so unhappy as to be in this situation, your 
Majesty will not be offended if I avail myself of my lawful 
right to decline saying anything which may criminate me.*’ 
“ This is mere chicanery.” said the King. ” I hope that your 
Grace will not do so ill a thing as to deny your own hand.” 
“ Sir,” said Lloyd, whose studies had been much among the 
casuists, ” all divines agree that a person situated as we are 
may refuse to answer such a question.” I he King, as slow 
of understanding as quick of temper, could not comprehend 
what the prelates meant. He persisted, and was evidently 
becoming very angry. ” Sir,” said the Archbishop, ” I am 
not bound to accuse myself. Nevertheless, if your Majesty 
positively commands me to answer, I will do so in the con¬ 
fidence that a just and generous prince will not suffer what 
1 say in obedience to his orders to be brought in evidence 
against me.” ” You must not capitulate with your Sove¬ 
reign,” said the Chancellor. ” No,” said the King; ” I 
will not give any such command. If you choose to deny your 
own hands, I have nothing more to say to you.” 

The Bishops were repeatedly sent out into the ante-cham¬ 
ber, and repeatedly called back into the Council room. 
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At length James positively commanded them to answer the 
question. He did not expressly engage that their confession 
should not be used against them. But they, not unnaturally, 
supposed that, after what had passed, such an engagement was 
implied in his command. Sancroft acknowledged his hand¬ 
writing; and his brethren followed his example. They were 
then interrogated about the meaning of some words in the 
petition, and about the letter which had been circulated with 
so much effect all over the kingdom: but their language was 
so guarded that nothing was gained by the examination. The 
Chancellor then told them that a criminal information would 
be exhibited against them in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
called upon them to enter into recognisances. They refused. 
They were peers of the realm, they said. They were ad¬ 
vised by the best lawyers in Westminster Hall that no peer 
could be required to enter into a recognisance in a case of 
libel; and they should not think themselves justified in relin¬ 
quishing the privilege of their order. The King was so absurd 
as to think himself personally affronted because they choose, 
on a legal question, to be guided by legal advice. “ You 
believe everybody,” he said, ” rather than me.” He was 
indeed mortified and alarmed. For he had gone so far that, 
if they persisted, he had no choice left but to send them to 
prison; and, though he by no means foresaw all the 
consequences of such a step, he foresaw probably enough 
to disturb him. They were resolute. A warrant was there¬ 
fore made out directing the Lieutenant of the Tower to keep 
them in safe custody, and a barge was manned to convey them 
down the river. 

On the evening of the Black Friday, as it was called, on 
which they were committed, they reached their prison just at 
the hour of divine service. They instantly hastened to the 
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chapel. It chanced that in the second lesson were these 
words: ** In all things approving ourselves as the ministers of 
God, in much patience, in afflictions, in distresses, in stripes, 
in imprisonments.” All zealous Churchmen were delighted 
by this coincidence, and remembered how much comfort a 
similar coincidence had given, near forty years before, to 
Charles the First at the time of his death. 

On the evening of the next day, Saturday the ninth, a letter 
came from Sunderland enjoining the chaplain of the Tower 
to read the Declaration during divine service on the following 
morning. As the time fixed by the Order in Council for the 
reading in London had long expired, this proceeding of the 
government could be considered only as a personal insult of 
the meanest and most childish kind to the venerable prisoners. 
The chaplain refused to comply: he was dismissed from his 
situation; and the chapel was shut up. 

The Bishops edified all who approached them by the firm¬ 
ness and cheerfulness with which they endured confinement, 
by the modesty and meekness with which they received the 
applauses and blessings of the whole nation, and by the loyal 
attachment which they professed for the persecutor who sought 
their destruction. They remained only a week in custody. 
On Friday the fifteenth of June, the first day of term, they 
were brought before the King’s Bench. An immense throng 
awaited their coming. From the landingplace to the Court 
of Requests they passed through a lane of spectators who 
blessed and applauded them. ” Friends,” said the prisoners 
as they passed, ” honour the King; and remember us in your 
prayers.” These humble and pious expressions moved the 
hearers, even to tears. When at length the procession had 
made its way through the crowd into the presence of the 
Judges, the Attorney General exhibited the information which 
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he had been commanded to prepare, and moved that the de¬ 
fendants might be ordered to plead. The counsel on the 
other side objected that the Bishops had been unlawfully com¬ 
mitted, and were therefore not regularly before the Court. 
The question whether a peer could be required to enter into 
recognisances on a charge of libel was argued at great length, 
and decided by a majority of the Judges in favour of the 
crown. 1 he prisoners then pleaded Not Guilty. That day 
fortnight, the twenty-ninth of June, was fixed for their trial. 
In the meantime they were allowed to be at large on their own 
recognisances. The crown lawyers acted prudently in not 
requiring sureties. For Halifax had arranged that twenty- 
one temporal peers of the highest consideration should be ready 
to pul in bail, three for each defendant; and such a mani¬ 
festation of the feeling of the nobility would have been no 
slight blow to the government. It was also known that one 
of the most opulent Dissenters of the City had begged that he 
might have the honour of giving security for Ken. 

The Bishops were now permitted to depart to their own 
homes. The common people, who did not understand the 
nature of the legal proceedings which had taken place in the 
King’s Bench, and who saw that their favourites had been 
brought to Westminster Hall in custody and were suffered to 
go away in freedom, imagined that the good cause was pros¬ 
pering. Loud acclamations were raised. 1 he steeples of 
the churches sent forth joyous peals. i Sprat was amazed to 
hear the bells of his own Abbey ringing merrily. He promptly 
silenced them; but his interference caused much angry mut¬ 
tering. The Bishops found it difficult to escape from the im¬ 
portunate crowd of their well-wishers. Lloyd was detained 
in Palace Yard by admirers who struggled to touch his hands 
and to kiss the skirt of his robe, tiU Clarendon, with some 
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difficulty, rescued him and conveyed him home by a bye path. 
Cartwright, it is said, was so unwise as to mingle with the 
crowd. Some person who saw his episcopal habit asked and 
received his blessing. A bystander cried out, “ Do you know 
who blessed you? ” “ Surely,** said he who had just been 

honoured by the benediction, ** it was one of the Seven.’* 
** No,” said the other; ” it is the Popish Bishop of Chester.” 
” Popish dog,” cried the enraged Protestant; ” take your 
blessing back again.” 

Such was the concourse, and such the agitation, that the 
Dutch Ambassador was surprised to see the day close without 
an insurrection. The King had been by no means at ease. 
In order that he might be ready to suppress any disturbance, 
he had passed the morning in reviewing several battalions of 
infantry in Hyde Park. It is, however, by no means certain 
that his troops would have stood by him if he had needed their 
services. When Bancroft reached Lambeth, in the afternoon, 
he found the grenadier guards, who were quartered in that 
suburb, asser-Med b' fore the gate of his palace. They 
formed in>iwo lines on his right and left, and asked his bene¬ 
diction as he went through them. He with difficulty prevented 
them from lighting a bonfire in honour of his return to his 
dwelling. There were, however, many bonfires that evening 
in the City. I wo F .oman Catholics who were so indiscreet 
as to beat some boys ior joining in these rejoicings were seized 
by the mob, stripped naked, and ignominiously branded. 

Sir Edward Hales now came to demand fees from those 
who had lately been his prisoners. They refused to pay any¬ 
thing for a detention which they regarded as illegal to an 
of&cer whose commission was, on their principles, a nullity. 
The Lieutenant hinted ^^ery intelligibly that, if they came into 
his hands again, they should be put into heavy irons and should 
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lie on bare stones. “ We are under our King’s displeasure,” 
was the answer; “and most deeply do we feel it: but a 
fellow subject who threatens us does but lose his breath.” 

To pack a jury was now the great object of the King. 
The crown lawyers were ordered to make strict inquiry as to 
the sentiments of the persons who were registered in the free¬ 
holders’ book. Sir Samuel Astry, Clerk of the Crown, whose 
duly it was, in cases of this description, to select the names, 
was summoned to the palace, and had an interview with James 
in the presence of the Chancellor. Sir Samuel seems to have 
done his best. For, among the forty-eight persons whom he 
nominated, were said to be several servants of the King, and 
several Roman Catholics. But as the counsel for the Bishops 
had a right to strike off twelve, these f>ersons were removed. 
The crown lawyers also struck off twelve. The list was thus 
reduced to twenty-four. The first twelve who answered to 
their names were to try the issue. 

On the twenty-ninth of June, Westminster Hall, Old and 
New Palace Yard, and all the neighbouring streets to a great 
distance were thronged with people. Such an auditory had 
never before and has never since been assembled in the Court 
of King’s Bench. Tliirty-five temporal peers of the realm 
were counted in the crowd. 

All the four Judges of the Court were on the bench. 
Wright, who presided, had been raised to his high place over 
the heads of many abler and more learned men solely on 
account of his unscrupulous servility. Allybone was a Papist, 
and owed his situation to that dispensing power, the legality 
of which was now in question. Holloway had hitherto been 
a serviceable tool of the government. Even Powell, whose 
character for honesty stood high, had borne a part ip some 
proceedings which it is impossible to defend. He had, in 
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the great case of Sir Edward Hales, with some hesitation, it 
is true, and after some delay, concurred with the majority of 
the bench, and had thus brought on his character a stain which 
his honourable conduct on this day completely effaced. 

The counsel were by no means fairly matched. The 
government had required from its law officers services so odious 
and disgraceful that all the ablest jurists and advocates of the 
Tory party had, one after another, refused to comply, and 
had been dismissed from their employments. Sir Thomas 
Powis, the Attorney General, was scarcely of the third rank 
in his profession. Sir William Williams, the Solicitor 
General, had quick parts and dauntless courage: but he 
wanted discretion; he loved wrangling; he had no command 
over his temper; and he was hated and despised by all poli¬ 
tical parties. The most conspicuous assistants of the Attorney 
and Solicitor were Serjeant TTincler, a Roman Catholic, and 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, Recorder of London, who had 
some legal learning, but whose fulsome apologies and endless 
repetitions were the jest of Westminster Hall. The govern¬ 
ment had wished to secure the services of Maynard: but he 
had plainly declared that he could not in conscience do what 
was asked of him. 

On the other side were arrayed almost all the eminent 
forensic talents of the age. Sawyer and Finch, who, at the 
lime of the accession of James, had been Attorney and Soli¬ 
citor General, and who, during the persecution of the WTiigs 
in the late reign, had served the crown with but too much 
vehemence and success, were of counsel for the defendants. 
With them were joined two persons who, since age had dimi¬ 
nished the activity of Maynard, were reputed the two best 
lawyers that could be found in all the Inns of Court: Pem¬ 
berton, who had, in the time of Charles the Second, been 
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Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, who had been 
removed from his high place on account of his humanity and 
moderation, and who had resumed his practice at the bar; 
and Pollexfen, who had long been at the head of the Western 
circuit, and who, though he had incurred much unpopularity 
by holding briefs for the crown at the Bloody Assizes, and 
particularly by appearing against Alice Lisle, was known to 
be at heart a Whig, if not a republican. Sir Creswell Levinz 
was also there, a man of great knowledge and experience, but 
of singularly timid nature. He had been removed from the 
bench some years before, because he was afraid to serve the 
purposes of the government. He was now afraid to appear 
as the advocate of the Bishops, and had at first refused to 
receive their retainer; but it had been intimated to him by the 
whole body of attorneys who employed him that, if he declined 
this brief, he should never have another. 

Sir George Treby, an able and zealous Whig, who had 
been Recorder of London under the old charter, was on the 
same side. Sir John Holt, a still more eminent Whig lawyer, 
was not retained for the defence, in consequence, it should 
seem, of some prejudice conceived against him by Sancroft, 
but was privately consulted on the case by the Bishop of 
London. The junior counsel for the Bishop was a young 
barrister named John Somers. He had no advantages of 
birth or fortune; nor had he yet had any opportunity of 
distinguishing himself before the eyes of the public: but his 
genius, his industry, his great and various accomplishments, 
were well known to a small circle of friends; and, in spite of 
his Whig opinions, his pertinent and lucid mode of arguing 
and the constant propriety of his demeanour had already 
secured to him the ear of the Court of King’s Bench. ^ The 
importance of obtaining his services had been strongly repre- 
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scntcd to the Bishops by Johnstone; and Pollexfen, it is said, 
had declared that no man in Westminster Hall was so well 
qualified to treat a historical and constitutional question as 
Somers. 

The jury was sworn; it consisted of persons of highly 
respectable station. The foreman was Sir Roger Langley, a 
baronet of old and honourable family. With him were joined 
a knight and ten esquires, several of whom are known to have 
been men of large possessions. There were some Noncon¬ 
formists in the number; for the Bishops had wisely resolved 
not to show any distrust of the Protestant Dissenters. One 
name excited considerable alarm, that of Michael Arnold. 
He was brewer to the palace; and it was apprehended that 
the government counted on his voice. ITie story goes that he 
complained bitterly of the position in which he found himself. 
“ Whatever I do,” he said, ” I am sure to be half ruined. 
If I say Not Guilty, I shall brew no more for the King; and 
if I say Guilty, I shall brew no more for anybody else.” 

The trial then commenced, a trial which, even when coolly 
perused after the lapse of more than a century and a half, 
has all the interest of a drama. The advocates contended on 
both sides with far more than professional keenness and vehe¬ 
mence: the audience listened with as much anxiety as if the 
fate of every one of them was to be decided by the verdict; 
and the turns of fortune were so sudden and amazing that the 
multitude repeatedly passed in a single minute from anxiety 
to exultation and back again from exultation to still deeper 
anxiety. 

1 he information charged the Bishops with having written 
or published, in the county of Middlesex, a false, malicious, 
and seditious libel. The Attorney and Solicitor first tried to 
prove the writing. For this purpose several persons were 
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called to speak to the hands of the Bishops. But the witnesses 
were so unwilling that hardly a single plain answer could be 
extracted from any of them. Pemberton, Pollexfen, and 
Levinz contended that there was no evidence to go to the jury. 
Two of the Judges, Holloway and Powell, declared them¬ 
selves of the same opinion; and the hopes of the spectators 
rose high. All at once the crown lawyers announced their 
intention to take another line. Powis, with shanae and re¬ 
luctance which he could not dissemble, put into the witness 
box Blathwayt, a Clerk of the Privy Council, who had been 
present when the King interrogated the Bishops. Blathwayt 
swore that he had heard them own their signatures. His testi¬ 
mony was decisive. “ Why,” said Judge Holloway to the 
Attorney, ” when you had such evidence, did you not produce 
it at first, without all this waste of time? ” It soon appeared 
why the counsel for the crown had been unwilling, without 
absolute necessity, to resort to this mode of proof. Pemberton 
stopped Blathwayt, subjected him to a searching cross exami¬ 
nation, and insisted upon having all that had passed 
between the King and the defendants fully related. ** That 
is a pretty thing indeed,” cried Williams. ** Do you think,” 
said Powis, ” that you are at liberty to ask our witnesses any 
impertinent question that comes into your heads? ” The 
advocates of the Bishops were not men to be so put down. 
” He is sworn,” said Pollexfen, ” to tell the truth and the 
whole truth: and an answer we must and will have.” The 
witness shuffled, equivocated, pretended to misunderstand the 
questions, implored the protection of the Court. But he was 
in hands from which it was not easy to escape. At length 
the Attorney again interposed. ” If,” he said, ” you persist 
in asking such a question, tell us, at least, what use you mean 
to make of it.” Pemberton, who, through the whole trial 
J 
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did his duly manfully and ably, replied without hesitation; 

My Lords, I will answer Mr. Attorney. I will deal plainly 
with the Court. If the Bishops owned this paper under a 
promise from His Majesty that their confession should not be 
used against them, I hope that no unfair advantage will be 
taken of them.’' “ You put on His Majesty what I dare 
hardly name,” said Williams: ” since you will be so pressing, 
I demand, for the King, that the question may be recorded.” 
” What do you mean, Mr. Solicitor? ” said Sawyer, inter¬ 
posing. ” I know what I mean,” said the apostate: “I desire 
that the question may be recorded in Court.” ” Record what 
you will, I am not afraid of you, Mr. Solicitor,” said Pember¬ 
ton. Then came a loud and fierce altercation, which 
the Chief Justice could with difficulty quiet. In other cir¬ 
cumstances, he would probably have ordered the question to 
be recorded and Pemberton to be committed. But on this 
great day he was overawed. He often cast a side glance 
towards the thick rows of Earls and Barons by whom he was 
watched, and who in the next Parliament might be his judges. 
He looked, a bystander said, as if all the peers present had 
halters in their pockets. At length Blathwayt was forced to 
give a full account of what had passed. It appeared that the 
King had entered into no express covenant with the Bishops. 
But it appeared also that the Bishops might not unreasonably 
think that there was an implied engagement. Indeed, from 
the unwillingness of the crown lawyers to put the Clerk of the 
Council into the witness box, and from the vehemence with 
which they objected to Pemberton’s cross examination, it is 
plain that they were themselves of this opinion. 

However, the handwriting was now proved. But a new 
and serious objection was raised. It was not sufficient to prove 
that the Bishops had written the alleged libel. It was neces- 
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sary to prove also that they had written it in the county of 
Middlesex. And not only was it out of the power of the 
Attorney and Solicitor to prove this; but it was in the power 
of the defendants to prove the contrary. For it so happened 
that Sancroft had never once left the palace at Lambeth from 
the time when the Order in Council appeared till after the 
petition was in the King’s hands. The whole case for the 
prosecution had therefore completely broken down; and the 
audience, with great glee, expected a speedy acquittal. 

The crown lawyers then changed their ground again, aban¬ 
doned altogether the charge of writing a libel, and undertook 
to prove that the Bishops had published a libel in the county 
of Middlesex. The difficulties were great. The delivery of 
the petition to the King was undoubtedly, in the eye of the 
law, a publication. But how was this delivery to be proved? 
No person had been present at the audience in the royal closet, 
except the King and the defendants. The King could not 
well be sworn. It was therefore only by the admissions of the 
defendants that the fact of publication could be established. 
Blathwayt was again examined, but in vain. He well remem¬ 
bered, he said, that the Bishops owned their hands; but he did 
not remember that they owned the paper which lay on the table 
of the Privy Council to be the same paper which they had 
delivered to the King, or that they were even interrogated on 
that point. Several other official men who had been in attend¬ 
ance on the Council were called, and among them Samuel 
Pepys, Secretary of the Admiralty; but none of them could 
remember that anything was said about the delivery. It was 
to no purpose that Williams put leading questions till the 
counsel on the other side declared that such twisting, such wire¬ 
drawing, was never seen in a court of justice, and till Wright 
himself was forced to admit that the Solicitor’s mode of exami- 
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nation was contrary to all rule. As witness after witness 
answered in the negative, roars of laughter and shouts of 
triumph, which the Judges did not even attempt to silence, 
shook the hall. 

It seemed that at length this hard fight had been won. The 
case for the crown was closed. Had the counsel for the 
Bishops remained silent, an acquittal was certain; for nothing 
which the most corrupt and shameless Judge could venture to 
call legal evidenci of publication had been given. 1 he Chief 
Justice was beginning to charge the jury, and would un¬ 
doubtedly have directed them to acquit the defendants; but 
Finch, too anxious to be perfectly discreet, interfered, and 
begged to be heard. “ If you will be heard,” said Wright, 
“ you shall be heard; but you do not understand your own 
interests.” The other counsel for the defence made Finch sit 
down, and begged the Chief Justice to proceed. He was 
about to do so when a messenger came to the Solicitor General 
with news that Lord Sunderland could prove the publication, 
and would come down to the court immediately. Wright 
maliciously told the counsel for the defence that they had only 
themselves to thank for the turn which things had taken. The 
countenances of the great multitude fell. Finch was, during 
some hours, the most unpopular man in the country. Why 
could he not sit still as his betters. Sawyer, Pemberton, and 
Pollexfen had done? His love of meddling, his ambition to 
make a fine speech, had ruined everything. 

Meanwhile the Lord President was brought in a sedan 
chair through the hall. Not a hat moved as he passed; and 
many voices cried out “ Popish dog.” He came into Court 
pale and trembling, with eyes fixed on the ground, and gave 
his evidence in a faltering voice. He swore that the Bishops 
had informed him of their intention to present a petition to the 
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King, and that they had been admitted into the royal closet for 
that purpose. This circumstance, coupled with the circum¬ 
stance that, after they left the closet, there was in the King’s 
hands a petition signed by them, was such proof as might 
reasonably satisfy a jury of the fact of the publication. 

Publication in Middlesex was then proved. But was the 
paper thus published a false, malicious, and seditious libel? 
Hitherto the matter in dispute had been whether a fact which 
everybody well knew to be true could be proved according to 
technical rules of evidence; but now the contest became one 
of deeper interest. It was necessary to inquire into the limits 
of prerogative and liberty, into the right of the King to dis¬ 
pense with statues, into the right of the subject to petition for 
the redress of grievances. During three hours the counsel 
for the petitioners argued with great force in defence of the 
fundamental principles of the constitution, and proved from 
the journals of the House of Commons that the Bishops had 
affirmed no more than the truth when they represented to the 
King that the dispensing power which he claimed had been 
repeatedly declared illegal by Parliament. Somers rose last. 
He spoke little more than five minutes ; but every word was 
full of weighty matter; and when he sate down his reputation 
as an orator and a constitutional lawyer was established. He 
went through the expressions which were used in the informa¬ 
tion to describe the offence imputed to the Bishops, and 
showed that every word, whether adjective or substantive, was 
altogether inappropriate. The offence imputed was a false, 
a malicious, a seditious libel. False the paper was not; for 
every fact which it set forth had been proved from the jour¬ 
nals of Parliament to be true. Malicious the paper was not; 
for the defendants had not sought an occasion of strife, but 
had been placed by the government in such a situation that 
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they must either oppose themselves to the royal will, or violate 
the most sacred obligations of conscience and honour. Sedi¬ 
tious the paper was not; for it had not been scattered by the 
writers among the rabble, but delivered privately into the 
hards of the King alone: and a libel it was not, but a decent 
petition such as, by the laws of England, nay, by the laws of 
imperial Rome, by the laws of all civilised states, a subject 
who thinks himself aggrieved may with propriety present to 
the sovereign. 

The Attorney replied shortly and feebly. The Solicitor 
spoke at great length and with great acrimony, and was often 
interrupted by the clamours and hisses of the audience. He 
went so far as to lay it down that no subject or body of 
subjects, except the Houses of Parliament, had a right to 
petition the King. The galleries were furious; and the Chief 
Justice himself stood aghast at the effrontery of this venal 
turncoat. 

At length Wright proceeded to sum up the evidence. His 
language showed that the awe in which he stood of the govern¬ 
ment was tempered by the awe with which the audience, so 
numerous, so splendid, and so strongly excited, had impressed 
him. He said that he would give no opinion on the question 
of the dispensing power, that it was not necessary for him 
to do so, that he could not agree with much of the Solicitor’s 
speech, that it was the right of the subject to petition, but that 
the particular petition before the Court was improperly 
worded, and was, in the contemplation of law, a libel. Ally- 
bone was of the same mind, but, in giving his opinion, showed 
such gross ignorance of law and history as brought on him the 
contempt of all who heard him. Holloway evaded the ques¬ 
tion of the dispensing power, but said that the petition seemed 
to him to be such as subjects who think themselves aggrieved 
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are entitled to present, and therefore no libel. Powell took a 
bolder course. He avowed that, in his judgment, the Decla¬ 
ration of Indulgence was a nullity, and that the dispensing 
power, as lately exercised, was utterly inconsistent with all 
law. If these encroachments of prerogative were allowed, 
there was an end of Parliaments. The whole legislative 
authority would be in the King. That issue, gentlemen,” 
he said, ** I leave to God and to your consciences.” 

It was dark before the jury retired to cdhsider of their 
verdict. The night was a night of intense anxiety. Some 
letters are extant which were despatched during that period of 
suspense, and which have therefore an interest of a peculiar 
kind. ” It is very late,” wrote the Papal Nuncio; ” and the 
decision is not yet known. The Judges and the culprits have 
gone to their own homes. The jury remain together. To¬ 
morrow we shall learn the event of this great struggle.” 

I he solicitor for the Bishops sate up all night with a body 
of servants on the stairs leading to the room where the jury 
was consulting. It was absolutely necessary to watch the 
officers who watched the doors; for those officers were sup¬ 
posed to be in the interest of the crown, and might, if not 
carefully observed, have furnished a courtly juryman with 
food, which would have enabled him to starve out the other 
eleven. Strict guard was therefore kept. Not even a candle 
to light a pipe was permitted to enter. Some basins of water 
for washing were suffered to pass at about four in the morning. 
The jurymen, raging with thirst, soon lapped up the whole. 
Great numbers of people walked the neighbouring streets till 
dawn. Every hour a messenger came from Whitehall to 
know what was passing. Voices, high in altercation, were 
repeatedly heard within the room: but nothing certain was^ 
known. 
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At first nine were for acquitting and three for convicting. 
Two of the minority soon gave way; but Arnold was obstinate. 
Thomas Austin, a country gentleman of great estate, who had 
paid close attention to the evidence and speeches, and had 
taken full notes, wished to argue the question. Arnold 
declined. He was not used, he doggedly said, to reasoning 
and debating. His conscience was not satisfied; and he should 
not acquit the Bishops. “ If you come to that,” said v^ustin, 
” look at me. ' I am the largest and strongest of the twelve; 
and before I find such a petition as this a libel, here I will 
stay till I am no bigger than a tobacco pipe.” It was six in 
the morning before Arnold yielded. It was soon known that 
the jury were agreed: but what the verdict would be was still 
a secret. 

At ten the Court again met. The crowd was greater than 
ever. The jury appeared in their box; and there was a 
breathless stillness. 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke. ” Do you find the defendants, 
or any of them, guilty of the misdemeanour whereof they 
are impeached, or not guilty?” Sir Roger Langley 
answered, ” Not guilty.” As the words passed his lips, 
Halifax sprang up and waved his hat. At that signal, benches 
and galleries raised a shout. In a moment ten thousand 
persons, who crowded the great hall, replied with a still louder 
shout, which made the old oaken roof crack; and in another 
moment the innumerable throng without set up a third huzza, 
which was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which covered 
the Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gunpowder 
was heard on the water, and another, and another; and so, 
in a few moments, the glad tidings went flying past the Savoy 
and the Friars to London Bridge, and to the forest of masts 
below. As the news spread, streets and squares, market 
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places and coffeehouses, broke forth into acclamations. Yet 
were the acclamations less strange than the weeping. For the 
feelings of men had been wound up to such a point that at 
length the stern English nature, so little used to outward signs 
of emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud for very 
joy. Meanwhile, from the outskirts of the multitude, horsemen 
were spurring off to bear along all the great roads intelligence 
of the victory of our Church and nation. Yet not even that 
astounding explosion could awe the bitter and intrepid spirit 
of the Solicitor. Striving to make himself heard above the 
din, he called on the Judges to commit those who had violated, 
by clamour, the dignity of a court of justice. One of the 
rejoicing populace was seized. But the tribunal felt that it 
would be absurd to punish a single individual for an offence 
common to hundreds of thousands, and dismissed him with a 
gentle reprimand. 

Macaulay, History? of England from the Accession 

of James II, 
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“ Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick as that favoured servitor 
entered his bed-chamber with his warm water, on the morning 
of Christmas Day, ” Still frosty? ” 

” Water in the wash-hand basin’s a mask o’ ice, sir,” 
responded Sam. 

” Severe weather, Sam,” observed Mr. Pickwick. 

” Fine time for them as is well wropped up, as the Polar 
Bear said to himself, ven he was practising his skating.” 
replied Mr. Weller, 

” I shall be down in a quarter of an hour, Sam,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, untying his nightcap. 

” Wery good, sir,” replied Sam. ” There’s a couple o* 
Sawbones down-stairs.” 

” A couple of what! ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, sitting 
up in bed. 

” A couple o* Sawbones,” said Sam. 

” What’s a Sawbones? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, not 
quite certain whether it was a live animal, or something to eat. 

“What! Don’t you know what a Sawbones is, sir?” 
inquired Mr. Weller. “ I thought everybody know’d as a 
Sawbones was a Surgeon.” 

“ Oh, a Surgeon, eh? ” said Mr. Picjcwick, with a smile. 

“ Just that, sir,” replied Sam. “ These here ones as is 
below, though, ain’t reg’lar thorough-bred Sawbones; they’re 
only in trainin’.” 

“ In other words they’re Medical Students, I suppose? ” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 
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Sam Weller nodded assent. 

I am glad of it,*’ said Mr. Pickwick, casting his nightcap 
energetically on the counterpane, “Tliey are fine fellows; 
very fine fellows; with judgments matured by observation and 
reflection; tastes refined by reading and study. I am very 
glad of it.” 

” They’re a smokin’ cigars by the kitchen fire,” said 
Sam. 

“Ah!” observed Mr. Pickwick, rubbing his hands, 
” overflowing with kindly feelings and animal spirits. Just 
what I like to see.” 

” And one on ’em,” said Sam, not noticing his mastei’s 
interruption, ” on one ’em’s got his legs on the table, and is 
a drinkin* brandy neat, vile the t’other one—him in the bar¬ 
nacles—^has got a barrel o’ oysters atween his knees, wich 
he’s a opening like steam, and as fast as he eats ’em, he takes 
a aim vith the shells at young dropsy, who’s a siltin’ down 
fast asleep, in the chimbley corner.” 

“Eccentricities of genius, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“ You may retire.” 

Sam did retire accordingly; Mr. Pickwick, at the expira¬ 
tion of the quarter of an hour, went down to breakfast. 

“ Here he is at last! ” said old Mr. Wardle. “ Pick¬ 
wick, this is Miss Allen’s brother, Mr. Benjamin Allen. Ben 
we call him, and so may you if you like. This gentleman is 
his very particular friend, Mr.-” 

“Mr. Bob Sawyer,” interposed Mr. Benjamin Allen; 
whereupon Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen 
laughed in concert. 

Mr. Pickwick bowed to Bob Sawyer and Bob Sawyer 
bowed to Mr. Pickwick; Bob and his very particular friend 
then applied themselves most assiduously to the eatables before 
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them; and Mr. Pickwick had an opportunity of glancing at 
them both. 

Mr. Benjamin Allen was a coarse, stout, thick-set young 
man, with black hair cut rather short, and a white face cut 
rather long. He was embellished with spectacles, and wore 
a white neckerchief. Below his single-breasted black surtout, 
which was buttoned up to his chin, appeared the usual 
number of pepper-and-salt coloured legs, terminating in a pair 
of imperfectly polished bools. Although his coat was 
short in the sleeves, it disclosed no vestige of a linen 
wrist-band; and although there was quite enough of his 
face to admit of the encroachment of a shirt collar, it 
was not graced by the smallest approach to that 
api>endagc. He presented, altogether, rather a mildewy 
appearance, and emitted a fragrant odour of full-flavoured 
Cubas. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, who was habited in a coarse blue coat, 
which, without being either a great-coat or a surtout, partook 
of the nature and qualities of both, had about him that sort 
of slovenly smartness, and swaggering gait, which is peculiar 
to young gentlemen who smoke in the streets by day, shout 
and scream in the same by night, call waiters by their 
Christian names, and do various other acts and deeds of an 
equally facetious description. He wore a pair of plaid 
trousers, and a large rough double-breasted waistcoat; out 
of doors, he carried a thick stick with a big top. He 
eschewed gloves, and looked, upon the whole, something like 
a dissipated Robinson Crusoe. 

Such were the two worthies to whom Mr. Pickwick was 
introduced, as he look his seat at the breakfast table on 
Christmas morning. 

“ Splendid morning, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
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Mr. Bob Sawyer slightly nodded his assent to the proposi- 
tion, and asked Mr. Benjamin Allen for the mustard. 

“ Have you come far this morning, gentlemen? ” inquired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Blue Lion at Muggleton/’ briefly responded Mr, Allen. 

“ You should have joined us last night,” said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. 

“So we should,” replied Bob Sawyer, “ but the brandy 
was too good to leave in a hurry: wasn’t it, Bert? ” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Benjamin Allen; “and the cigars 
were not bad, or the pork chops either: were they. Bob? 

“ Qjgcidedly n^’’ said Bob. The particular friends re¬ 
sumed their attack upon the breakfast, more freely than before, 
as if the recollection of last night’s supper had imparted a new 
relish to the meal. 

“ Peg away. Bob,” said Mr. Allen to his companion, 
encouragingly. 

“ So I do,” replied Bob Sawyer. And so, to do him 
justice, he did. 

“ Nothing like dissecting, to give one an appetite,” said 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, looking round the table. 

Mr. Pickwick slightly shuddered. 

“ By the bye. Bob,” said Mr. Allen, “ have you finished 
that leg yet? ” 

“ Nearly,” replied Sawyer, helping himself to half a fowl 
as he spoke. “ It’s a very muscular one for a child’s.” 

“ Is it? ” inquired Mr. Allen, carelessly. 

“ Very,” said Bob Sawyer, with his mouth full. 

“ I’ve put my name down for an arm, at our place,” said 
Mr. Allen. “ We’re clubbing for a subject, and the list is 
nearly full, only we can’t get hold of any fellow that wants 
a head. I wish you’d take it.” 
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** No,*’ replied Bob Sawyer; ** can’t afford expensive 
luxuries.” 

” Nonsense! ” said Allen. 

” Can’t indeed,” rejoined Bob Sav^ryer. ” I wouldn’t 
mind a brain, but I couldn’t stand a whole head.” 

” Hush, hush, gentlemen, pray,” said Mr. Pickwick, ” I 
hear the ladies.” 

As Mr. Pickwick spoke, the ladies, gallantly escorted by 
Messrs. Snodgrass, Winkle, and Tupraan, returned from an 
early walk. 

“Why, Ben! ” said Arabella, in a tone which expressed 
more surprise than pleasure at the sight of her brother. 

“ Come to take you home to-morrow,” replied Benjamin 

Mr. Winkle turned pale. 

“ Don’t you see Bob Sawyer, Arabella? ” inquired Mr. 
Benjamin Allen, somewhat reproachfully. Arabella grace¬ 
fully held out her hand, in acknowledgment of Bob Sawyer’s 
presence. A thrill of hatred struck to Mr. Winkle’s heart, 
as Bob Sawyer inflicted on the proffered hand a perceptible 
squeeze. 

“Ben, dear! ” said Arabella, blushing; “have—have— 
you been introduced to Mr. Winkle? 

“ I have not been, but I shall be very happy to be, Ara¬ 
bella,” replied her brother gravely. Here Mr. Allen bowed 
grimly to Mr. Winkle, while Mr. Winkle and Mr. Bob 
Sawyer glanced mutual distrust out of the corners of their 
eyes. 

TTie arrival of the two new visitors, and the consequent 
check uixjn Mr. Winkle and the young lady with the fur 
round her boots, would in all probability have proved a very 
unpleasant interruption to the hilarity of the party, had not 
the cheerfulness of Mr. Pickwick, and the good humour of 
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the host, been exerted to the very utmost for the common 
weal. Mr. Winkle gradually insinuated himself into the 
good graces of Mr. Benjamin Allen, and even joined in a 
friendly conversation with Mr. Bob Sawyer; who. enlivened 
with the brandy, and the breakfast, and the talking, gradually 
ripened into a stale of extreme facetiousness, and related with 
much glee an agreeable anecdote, about the removal of a 
tumour on some gentleman’s head: which he illustrated by 
means’of an oyster-knife and a half-quartern loaf, to the great 
edification of the assembled company. Then, the whole train 
went to church, where Mr. Benjamin Allen fell fast asleep: 
while Mr. Bob Sawyer abstracted his thoughts from worldly 
matters, by the ingenious process of carving his name on the 
seat of the pew. in corpulent letters of four inches long. 

“ Now.” said Wardle. after a substantial lunch, with the 
agreeable items of strong beer and cherry-brandy, had been 
done ample justice to; ” what say you to an hour on tlie ice? 
We shall have plenty of time.” 

” Capital! said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

” Prime! ” ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

” You skate, of course. Winkle? ” said Wardle. 

“Ye-yes; oh; yes,” replied Mr. Winkle. “I—I—am 
rather out of practice.” 

” Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle,” said Arabella. ” I like to 
see it so much,” 

” Oh, it is so graceful,” said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant , and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was ” swan-like.” 

” I should be very happy. I’m sure,” said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening; ” but I have no skates.” 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pair, and the fat boy announced that thertf were 
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half-a-dozen more down-stairs: whereat Mr. Winkle cjC- 
pressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice; and 
the fat boy and Mr. Weller, having shovelled and swept away 
the snow which had fallen on it during the night, Mr. Bob 
Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity which to Mr. 
Winkle was perfectly marvellous and described circles with 
his left leg, and cut figures of eight, and inscribed upon the 
ice, without once stopping for breath, a great many other 
pleasant and astonishing devices, to the excessive satisfaction 
of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, and the ladies: which reached 
a pitch of positive enthusiasm, when old Wardle and Benja¬ 
min Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed 
some mystic evolutions, which they called a reel. 

All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands blue 
with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of his 
feet, and putting his skates on, with the points behind, and 
getting the straps into a very complicated and entangled 
state, with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather 
less about skates than a Hindoo. At length, however, with 
the assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were 
firmly screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised 
to his feet. 

“ Now, then, sir,’* said Sam, in an encouraging tone; “ off 
vith you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

” Stop, Sam, stop! ” said Mr. Winkle, trembling violently, 
and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the grasp of a drown¬ 
ing man. ” How slippery it is. Sam! ” 

” Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied Mr. 
Weller. “Hold up, sir! ” 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore reference to a 
demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a frantic 
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desire to throw his feet in the air. and dash the back of his 
head on the ice. 

“These—these—are very awkward skates; ain’t they, 
Sam? “ inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

“ I’m afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, sir,’’ replied 
Sam. 

“ Now, Winkle,’’ cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. “Come; the ladies are 
all anxiety.** 

“ Yes. yes,*’ replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
“ I’m coming.’’ 

“ Just a goin* to begin,** said Sam, endeavouring to dis¬ 
engage himself. “ Now, sir. start off! 

“ Slop an instant, Sam,’* gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. ** I find I’ve got a couple 
of coats at home that I don’t want, Sam. You may have 
them, Sam.** 

“ Thank*ee, sir,** replied Mr. Weller. 

“ Never mind touching your hat, Sam,’’ said Mr. Winkle, 
hastily. “ You needn’t take your hand away to do that. 
I meant to have given you five shillings this morning for a 
Christmas-box, Sam. I’ll give it you this afternoon, Sam.** 

“ You’re wery good, sir,’’ replied Mr. Weller. 

*‘ Just hold me at first. Sam; will you? ** said Mr. Winkle. 

“ There—that’s right. I shall soon get in the way of it, 
Sam. Not too fast, Sam; not too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body half doubled 
up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, in a very 
singular and un-swan-like m anner, when Mr. Pickwick most 
innocently shouted from the opposite bank: 

“ Sam! ** 
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“ Here. I want you.** 

*‘ Let go, sir,*’ said Sam. “ Don’t you hear the governor 
a callin’? Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged himself from 
the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian, and, in so doing, 
administered a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr. 
Winkle. With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity or 
practice could have insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore 
swiftly down into the centre of the reel, at the very moment 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of unparal¬ 
leled beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and 
with a loud crash they both fell heavily down. Mr. Pick¬ 
wick ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but 
Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the kind, in 
skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts 
to smile; but anguish was depicted on every lineament on his 
countenance. 

” Are you hurt? ” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with 
great anxiety. 

*‘ Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 

” I wish you’d let me bleed you,” said Mr. Benjamin, 
with great eagerness. 

” No, thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

” I really think you had better,” said Allen. 

” Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle; ** I’d rather not.” 

” What do pou think, Mr. Pickwick? ” inquired Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned to 
Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice, ” Take his skates off.” 

” No; but really I had scarcely begun,” remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 
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“ Take his skates off,” repeated! Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

llie command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle allowed 
Sam to obey it in silence. 

” Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him to 
rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the bystanders; 
and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a searching look 
upon him, and uttered in a low, but distinct and emphatic 
tone, these remarkable words: 

” You’re a humbug, sir.” 

” A what? ” said Mr. Winkle, starting.* 

” A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you wish it. 
An impostor, sir.” 

With those words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his heel, 
and rejoined his friends. 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of the senti¬ 
ment just recorded, Mr. Weller and the fat boy, having by 
their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were exercising them¬ 
selves thereupon, in a very masterly and brilliant manner. 
Sam Weller, in particular, was displaying that beautiful feat 
of fancy-sliding which is currently denominated ” knocking 
at the cobbler’s door,” and which is achieved by skimming 
over the ice on one foot, and occasionally giving a postman’s 
knock upon it with the other. It was a good long slide, and 
there was something in the motion which Mr. Pickwick, who 
was very cold with standing still, could not help envying. 

” It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn’t it?” he 
inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly out 
of breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in which he 
had converted his legs into a pair of compasses, and drawn 
complicated problems on the ice. 

** Ah, it does indeed,” replied Wardle. ” Do you slide?’* 
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** I used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy.*" 
replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Try it now,” said Wardle. 

“ Oh do please, Mr. Pickwick!*’ cried all the ladies. 

“ I should be very happy to afford you any amusement,’* 
replied Mr. Pickwick, “ but I haven’t done such a thing these 
thirty years.** 

“ Pooh! pooh! Nonsense! ** said Wardle, dragging off 
his skates with the impetuosity which characterised all his pro¬ 
ceedings. “ Here; I’ll keep you company; come along! 
And away went .the good-tempered old fellow down the 
slide, with a rapidity which came very close upon Mr. Weller, 
and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves and 
put them in his hat: took two or three short runs, baulked 
himself as often, and at last took another run, and went slowly 
and gravely down the slide, with his feel about a yard and 
a quarter apart, amidst the gratified shouts of all the spectators. 

“ Keep the pot a bilin’, sir! ** said Sam; and down went 
Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and 
then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then the 
fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following closely upon each 
other’s heels, and running after each other with as much 
eagerness as if all their future prospects in life depended on 
their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to observe the 
manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed his share in the 
ceremony; to watch the torture of anxiety with which he view¬ 
ed the person behind, gaining upon him at the imminent 
hazard of tripping him up; to see him gradually expend the 
painful force he had put on at first, and turn slowly round 
on the slide, with his face towards the point from which he 
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had started; to contemplate the playful smile which mantled 
on his face when he had accomplished the distance, and the 
eagerness with which he turned round when he had done so. 
and ran after his predecessor: his black gaiters tripping 
pleasantly through the snow, and his eyes beaming cheerful¬ 
ness and gladness through his spectacles. And when he was 
knocked down (which happened upon the average every third 
round), it was the most invigorating sight that can possibly 
be imagined, to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and 
handkerchief, with a glowing countenance, and resume his 
station in the rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm that nothing 
could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the quickest, 
the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp smart crack 
was heard. There was a quick rush towards the bank, a 
wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from Mr. Tupman. 
A large mass of ice disappeared; the water bubbled up over 
it; Mr. Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and handkerchief were floating 
on the surface; and this was all of Mr. Pickwick that any¬ 
body could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every countenance, 
the males turned pale, and the females fainted, Mr. Snod¬ 
grass and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by the hand, and 
gazed at the spot where their leader had gone down, with 
frenzied eagerness: while Mr. Tupman, by way of rendering 
the promptest assistance, and at the same time conveying to 
any persons who might be within hearing, the clearest possible 
notion of the catastrophe, ran off across the country at his 
utmost speed, screaming ** Fire!” with all his might. 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and Sam Weller 
were approaching the hole with cautious steps, and Mj. Ben¬ 
jamin Allen was holding a hurried consultation with Mr. Bob 
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Sawyer, on the advisability of bleeding the company generally, 
as an improving little bit of professional practice—it was at 
this very moment, that a face, head, and shoulders, emerged 
from beneath the water, and disclosed the features and specta¬ 
cles of Mr. Pickwick. 

“Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one instant!” 
bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ Yes. do; let me implore you—for my sake!” roared 
Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. Tlie adjuration was rather un¬ 
necessary; the probability being, that if Mr. Pickwick had 
declined to keep himself up for anybody else’s sake, it would 
have occurred to him that he might as well do so, for his 
own. 

“ Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow? ” said Wardle. 

** Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the 
water from his head and face, and gasping for breath. “ I 
fell upon my back. I couldn’t get on my feet at first.” 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s coat as was yet 
visible, bore testimony to the accuracy of this statement; and 
as the fears of the spectators were still further relieved by the 
fat boy’s suddenly recollecting that the water was nowhere 
more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour were performed 
to get him out After a vast quantity of splashing, and crack¬ 
ing, and struggling, Mr. Pickwick was at length fairly extricat¬ 
ed from his unpleasant position, and once more stood on dry 
land. 

“ Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” said Emily. 

“Dear old thing!” said Arabella. “Let me wrap this 
shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said Wardle; 
“ and when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your legs 
can carry you, and jump into bed directly.” 
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A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. Three or 
four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick was 
wrapped up, and started off, under the guidance of Mr. 
Weller; presenting the singular phenomenon of an elderly 
gentleman, dripping wet. and without a hat, with his arms 
bound down to his sides, skimming over the ground, without 
any clearly defined purpose, at the rate of six good English 
miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an 
extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at the 
very top of his speed until he reached the door of Manor 
Farm, where Mr. Tupman had arrived * some five minutes 
before, and had frightened the old lady into palpitations of 
the heart by impressing her with the unalterable conviction 
that the kitchen chimney was on fire—a calamity which 
always presented itself in glowing colours to the old lady’s 
mind, when anybody about her evinced the smallest agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was snug in 
bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in the room, 
and took up his dinner; a bowl of punch was carried up after¬ 
wards, and a grand carouse held in honour of his safety. 
Old Wardle would not hear of his rising, so they made the 
bed the chair, and Mr. Pickwick presided. A second and a 
third bowl were ordered in; and when Mr. Pickwick awok<. 
next morning, there was not a symptom of rheumatism about 
him; which proves, as Mr. Bob Sawyer very justly observed, 
that there is nothing like hot punch in such cases: and that if 
ever hot punch did fail to act as a preventive, it was merely 
because the patient fell into the vulgar error of not taking 
enough of it 


Charles Dickens, Picf(mck Papers. 
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1 STARTED a school in Bengal when I was nearing forty. 
Certainly this was never expected of me. who had spent the 
greater portion of my life in writing, chiefly verses. Therefore 
people naturally thought that as a school it might not be one 
of the best of its kind, but it was sure to be something out¬ 
rageously new, being the product of daring inexperience. 

This is one of the reasons why I am often asked what is 
the idea upon which my school is based. The question is a 
very embarrassing one for me, because to satisfy the expectation 
of my questioners I cannot afford to be commonplace in my 
answer. However, I shall resist the temptation to be original 
and shall be content with being merely truthful. 

In the first place, I must confess it is difficult for me to 
say what is the idea which underlies my institution. For the 
idea is not like a fixed foundation upon which a building is 
erected. It is more like a seed which cannot be separated 
and pointed out directly it begins to grow into a plant. 

And I know what it was to which this school owes its 
origin. It was not any new theory of education, but the 
memory of my school-days. 

That those days were unhappy ones for me I cannot 
altogether ascribe to my peculiar temperament or to any special 
demerit of the schools to which I was sent. It may be that 
if I had been a little less sensitive, I could gradually have 
accommodated myself to the pressure and survived long 
enough to earn my university degrees. But all the same 
schools are schools, though some are better and some worse, 
according to their own standard. 
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The provision has been made for infants to be fed upon 
their mother’s milk. They find their food and their mother 
at the same time. It is complete nourishment for them, body 
and soul. It is their first introduction to the great truth that 
man’s true relationship with the world is that of personal love 
and not that of the mechanical law of causation. 

The introduction and the conclusion of a book have a 
similarity of features. In both places the complete aspect of 
truth is given. Only in the introduction it is simple because 
undeveloped, and in the conclusion it becomes simple again 
because perfectly developed. Truth has the middle course 
of its career, where it grows complex, where it hurts itself 
against obstacles, breaks itself into pieces to find itself back 
in a fuller unity of realization. 

Similarly man’s introduction to this world is his introduc¬ 
tion to his final truth in a simple form. He is bom into a 
world which to him is intensely living, where he as an indivi¬ 
dual occupies the full attention of his surroundings. Then 
he grows up to doubt this deeply personal aspect of reality, 
he loses himself in the complexity of things, separates himself 
from his surroundings, often in a spirit of antagonism. But 
this shattering of the unity of truth, this uncompromising civil 
war between his personality and his outer world, can never 
find its meaning in interminable discord. Thereupon to find 
the true conclusion of his life he has to come back through 
this digression of doubt to the simplicity of perfect tmth, to 
his union with all in an infinite bond of love. 

Therefore our childhood should be given its full measure 
of life’s draught, for which it has an endless thirst. TTe 
young mind should be saturated with the idea that it has been 
bom in a human world which is in harmony with the world 
around it. And this is what our regular t3rpe of school 
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ignores with an air of superior wisdom, severe and disdainful. 
It forcibly snatches away children from a world full of the 
mystery of God’s own handiwork, full of the suggest!^eness 
of personality. It is a mere method of discipline which refuses 
to take into account the individual. It is a manufactory 
specially designed for grinding out uniform results. It follows 
an imaginary straight line of the average in digging its channel 
of education. But life’s line is not the straight line, for it 
is fond of playing the see-saw with the line of the average, 
bringing upon its head the rebuke of the school. For accord¬ 
ing to the school life is perfect when it allows itself to be 
treated as dead, to be cut into symmetrical conveniences. 
And this was the cause of my suffering when I was sent to 
school. For all of a sudden I found my world vanishing 
from around me, giving place to wooden benches and straight 
walls staring at me with the blank stare of the blind. I was 
not a creation of the schoolmaster,—the Government Board 
of Education was not consulted when I took birth in the 
world. But was that any reason why they should wreak their 
vengeance upon me for this oversight of my creator? 

But the legend is that eating of the fruit of knowledge is 
not consonant with dwelling in paradise. Therefore men’s 
children have to be banished from their paradise into a realm 
of death, dominated by the decency of a tailoring depart¬ 
ment. So my mind had to accept the tight-fitting encase¬ 
ment of the school which, being like the shoes of a mandarin 
woman, pinched and bruised my nature on all sides and at 
every movement. I was fortunate enough in extricating 
myself before insensibility set in. 

Though I did not have to serve the fulf penal term which 
men of my position have to undergo to find their entrance into 
cultured society, I am glad that I did not altogether escape 
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from its molestation. For it has given me knowledge of the 
wrong from which the children of men suffer. 

1 he cause of it is this, that man’s intention is going against 
God’s intention as to how children should grow into know¬ 
ledge. How we should conduct our business is our own 
affair, and therefore in our offices we are free to create in the 
measure of our special purposes. But such office arrange¬ 
ment does not suit God’s creation. And children are God’s 

■ 

own creation. 

We have come to this world to accept it, not merely to 
kftow it. Wc may become powerful by knowledge, but we 
attain fulness by sympathy. The highest education is that 
which does not merely give us formation but makes our 
life in harmony with all existence. But we find that this 
education of sympathy is not only systematically ignored in 
schools, but it is severely repressed. From our very child^ 
hood habits are formed and knowledge is imparted in such a 
manner that our life is weaned away from nature and our 
mind and the world are set in opposition from the beginning 
of our days. Thus the greatest of educations for which we 
came prepared is neglected, and we are made to lose our 
world to find a bagful of information instead. We rob the 
child of his earth to teach him geography, of language to teach 
him grammar. His hunger is for the Epic, but he is supplied 
with chronicles of facts and dates. He was born in the 
human world, but is banished into the world of living gramo¬ 
phones, to expiate for the original sin of being born in 
ignorance. Child-nature protests against such calamity with 
all its power of suffering, subdued at last into silence by 
punishment. 

We all know children are lovers of the dust; their whole 
body and mind thirst for sunlight and air as flowers do. They 
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are never in a mood to refuse the constant invitations to estab¬ 
lish direct communication which come to their senses from the 
universe. 

But unfortunately for children their parents, in the pursuit 
of their profession, in conformity to their social traditions, live 
in their own peculiar world of habits. Much of this cannot 
be helped. For men have to specialize, driven by circum¬ 
stances and by need of social uniformity. 

But our childhood is the period when we have or ought to 
have more freedom—freedom from the necessity of specializa¬ 
tion into the narrow bounds of social and professional con¬ 
ventionalism. 

I well remember the surprise and annoyance of an experi¬ 
enced headmaster, reputed to be a successful disciplinarian, 
when he saw one of the boys of my school climbing a tree and 
choosing a fork of the branches for settling down to his 
studies. I had to say to him in explanation that ** childhood 
is the only period of life when a civilized man can exercise 
his choice between the branches of a tree and his drawing¬ 
room chair, and should I deprive this boy of that privilege 
because I, as a grown-up man, am barred from it? ’* What 
is surprising is to notice the same headmaster’s approbation of 
the boys’ studying botany. He believes in an impersonal 
knowledge of the tree because that is science, but not in a 
personal experience of it. This growth of experience leads 
to forming instinct, which is the result of nature’s own method 
of instruction. The boys of my school have acquired instinc¬ 
tive knowledge of the physiognomy of the tree. By 
the least touch they know where they can find a foothold upon 
an apparently inhospitable trunk; they know how far they 
can take liberty with the branches, how to distribute their 
bodies* weight so as to make themselves least burdensome to 
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branchlets. My boys are able to make the best possible use 
of the tree in the matter of gathering fruits, taking rest and 
hiding from undesirable pursuers. I myself was brought up 
in a cultured home in a town, and as far as my personal 
behaviour goes I have been obliged to act all through my life 
as if I were born in a world where there are no trees. There¬ 
fore I consider it as a part of education for my boys to let 
them fully realize that they are in a scheme of existence where 
trees arc a substantial fact, not merely as generating chloro¬ 
phyll and taking carbon from the air. but as living trees. 

Naturally the soles of our feel arc so made lliat they become 
the best instruments for us to stand upon the earth and to 
walk with. From the day we commenced to wear shoes we 
minimized the purpose of our feet. With the lessening of 
their responsibility they have lost their dignity, and now they 
lend themselves to be pampered with socks, slippers and shoes 
of all prices and shapes and misproportions. For us it 
amounts to a grievance against God for not giving us hooves 
instead of beautifully sensitive soles. 

I am not for banishing foot-gear altogether from men’s use. 
But I have no hesitation in asserting that the soles of children’s 
feet should not be deprived of their education, provided for 
them by nature, free of cost. Of all the limbs we have they 
are the best adapted for intimately knowing the earth by their 
touch. For the earth has her subtle modulations of contour 
which she only offers for the kiss of her true lovers—the feet. 

I have again to confess that I was brought up in a respect¬ 
able household and my feet from childhood have been care¬ 
fully saved from all naked contact with the dust. When I 
try to emulate my boys in walking barefoot, I painfully realize 
what thickness of ignorance about the earth I carry under my 
feet. I invariably choose the thorns to tread upon in such 
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a manner as to make the thorns exult. My feet have not 
the instinct to follow the lines of least resistance. For even 
the flattest of earth-surfaces has its dimples of diminutive hills 
and dales only discernible by educated feet. I have often 
wondered at the unreasonable zigzag of footpaths across 
perfectly plain fields. It becomes all the more perplexing 
when you consider that a footpath is not made by the caprice 
of one individual. Unless most of the walkers possessed 
exactly the same eccentricity such obviously inconvenient 
passages could not have been made. But the real cause lies 
in the subtle suggestions coming from the earth to which our 
feet unconsciously respond. Those for whom such commu¬ 
nications have not been cut off can adjust the muscles of their 
feet with great rapidity at the least indication. Therefore 
they can save themselves from the intrusion of thorns, even 
while treading upon them, and walk barefooted on a gravelly 
path without the least discomfort. I know that in the 
practical world shoes will be worn, roads will be metalled, 
cars will be used. But during their period of education should 
children not be given to know that the world is not all draw¬ 
ing-room, that there is such a thing as nature to which their 
limbs are made beautifully to respond? 

TTiere are men who think that by the simplicity of living, 
introduced in my school, I preach the idealization of poverty 
which prevailed in the mediaeval age. The full discussion of 
this subject is outside the scope of my paper, but seen from 
the point of view of education, should we not admit that 
poverty is the school in which man had his first lessons and 
his best training? Even a millionaire’s son has to be born 
helplessly poor and to begin his lesson of life from the begin¬ 
ning. He has to learn to walk like the poorest of children, 
though he has means to afford to be without the appendage 
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of legs. Poverty brings us into complete touch with life and 
the world, for living richly is living mostly by proxy, and thus 
living in a world of lesser reality. This may be good for 
one’s pleasure and pride, but not for one’s edu¬ 
cation. Wealth is a golden cage in which the children 
of the rich are bred into artificial deadening of their 
powers. ITierefore in my school, much to the disgust of the 
people of expensive habits, I had to provide for this great 
teacher,—this bareness of furniture and materials,—not 
because it is poverty, but because it leads to personal experi¬ 
ence of the world. 

What I propose is that men should have some limited 
period of their life specially reserved for the life of the 
primitive man. Civilized busy-bodies have not been allowed 
to tamper with the unborn child. In the mother’s womb it 
has leisure to finish its first stage of the vegetative life. But 
directly it is born, with all its instincts ready for the next 
stage, which is the natural life, it is at once pounced upon 
by the society of cultivated habits, to be snatched away from 
the open arms of earth, water and sky, from the sunlight and 
air. At first it struggles and bitterly cries, and then it 
gradually forgets that it had for its inheritance God’s creation; 
then it shuts it windows, pulls down its curtains, loses itself 
among meaningless miscellanies and feels proud of its accu¬ 
mulations at the cost of its world and possibly of its soul. 

The civilized world of conventions and things comes in the 
middle career of man’s progress. It is neither in the begin¬ 
ning nor in the end. Its enormous complexity and codes of 
decorum have their uses. But when it takes these to be final, 
and makes it a rule that no green spot should be left in man’s 
life away from its reign of smoke and noise, of draped and 
decorated propriety, then children suffer, and in the young 
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men is produced world-weariness, while old men forget to 
grow old in peace and beauty, merely becoming dilapidated 
youths, ashamed of their shabbiness of age, full of holes and 
patchwork. 

However, it is certain that children did not bargain for this 
muffled and screened world of decency when they were ready 
to be born upon this earth. If they had any idea that they 
were about to open their eyes to the sunlight, only to find 
themselves in tne hands of the education department till they 
should lose their freshness of mind and keenness of sense, they 
would think twice before venturing upon their career of 
humanity. God’s arrangements are never insolently special 
arrangements. They always have the harmony of wholeness 
and unbroken continuity with all things. Therefore what 
tortured me in my school-days was the fact that the school 
had not the completeness of the world. It was a special 
arrangement for giving lessons. It could only be suitable for 
grown-up people who were conscious of the special need of 
such places and therefore ready to accept their teaching at 
the cost of dissociation from life. But children are in love 
with life, and it is their first love. All its colour and move¬ 
ment attract their eager attention. And are we quite sure of 
our wisdom in stifling this love? Children are not born 
ascetics, fit to enter at once into the monastic discipline of 
acquiring knowledge. At first they must gather knowledge 
through their love of life, and then they will renounce their 
lives to gain knowledge, and then again they will come back 
to their fuller lives with ripened wisdom. 

But society has made its own arrangements for manipulating 
men’s minds to fit its special patterns. These arrangements 
are so closely organized that it is difficult to find gaps through 
which to bring in nature. There is a .serial adjustment of 
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penalties which follows to the end one who ventures to take 
liberty with some part of the arrangements, even to save his 
soul. Therefore it is one thing to realize truth and another 
to bring it into practice where the whole current of the pre¬ 
vailing system goes against you. This is why when I had 
to face the problem of my own son’s education I was at a loss 
to give it a practical solution. The first thing that I did was 
to take him away from the town surroundings into a village 
and allow him the freedom of primeval nature as far as it is 
available in modern days. He had a river, noted for its 
danger, where he swam and rowed without check from the 
anxiety of his elders. He spent his time in the fields and on 
the trackless sand-banks, coming late for his meals without 
being questioned. He had none of those luxuries that are not 
only customary but are held as proper for boys of his circum¬ 
stance. For which privations, I am sure, he was pitied and 
his parents blamed by the people for whom society has blotted 
out the whole world. But I was certain that luxuries are 
burdens to boys. They are the burdens of other people’s 
habits, the burdens of the vicarious pride and pleasure which 
parents enjoy through their children. 

Yet, being an individual of limited resources, I could do 
very little for my son in the way of educating him according 
to my plan. But he had freedom of movement, he had very 
few of the screens of wealth and respectability between himself 
and the world of nature. Thus he had a better opportunity 
for a real experience of this universe than I ever had. But one 
thing exercised my mind as more important than anything else. 

The object of education is to give man the unity of truth. 
Formerly when life was simple all the different elements of 
man were in complete harmony. But when there came,the 
separation of the intellect from the spiritual and the physical, 
L 
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the school education put entire emphasis on the intellect and 
the physical side of man. We devote our sole attention to 
giving children information, not knowing that by this emphasis 
we are accentuating a break between the intellectual, physical 
and the spiritual life. 

I believe in a spiritual world—not as anything separate 
from this world—but as its innermost truth. With the breath 
we draw we must always feel this truth, that we are living 
in God. Born' in this great world, full of the mystery of the 
infinite, we cannot accept our existence as a momentary out¬ 
burst of chance, drifting on the current of matter towards an 
eternal nowhere. We cannot look upon our lives as dreams 
of a dreamer who has no awakening in all time. We have 
a personality to which matter and force are unmeaning unless 
related to something infinitely personal, whose nature we have 
discovered, in some measure, in human love, in the greatness 
of the good, in the martyrdom of heroic souls, in the ine/Table 
beauty of nature, which can never be a mere physical fact nor 
anything but an expression of personality. 

Experience of this spiritual world, whose reality we miss 
by our incessant habit of ignoring it from childhood, has to 
be gained by children by fully living in it and not through 
the medium of theological instruction. But how this is to be 
done is a problem difficult of solution in the present age. For 
nowadays men have managed so fully to occupy their time 
that they do not find leisure to know that their activities have 
only movement but very little truth, that their soul has not 
found its world. 

In India we still cherish in our memory the tradition of the 
forest colonies of great teachers. These places were neither 
schools nor monasteries, in the modern sense of the word. 
They consisted of homes where with their families lived men 
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whose object was to see the world in God and to realize their 
own life in him. Though they lived outside society, yet they 
were to society what the sun is to the planets, the centre from 
which it received its life and light. And here boys grew up 
in an intimate vision of eternal life before they were thought 
fit to enter the stale of the householder. 

Thus in the ancient India the school was there where was 
the life itself. There the students were brought up, not in 
the academic atmosphere of scholarship and learning, or in 
the maimed life of monastic seclusion, but in the atmosphere 
of living aspiration. They took the cattle to pasture, collected 
firewood, gathered fruit, cultivated kindness to all creatures, 
and grew in their spirit with their own teachers* spiritual growth. 
This was possible because the primary object of these places 
was not teaching but giving shelter to those who lived their 
life in God. 

That this traditional relationship of the masters and disciples 
is not a mere romantic fiction is proved by the relic we still 
possess of the indigenous system of education which has pre¬ 
served its independence for centuries, to be about to succumb 
at last to the hand of the foreign bureaucratic control. These 
chatu&pathis, which is the Sanskrit name for the university, 
have not the savour of the school about them. The students 
live in their master’s home like the children of the house, 
without having to pay for their board and lodging or tuition. 
The teacher prosecutes his own study, living a life of simpli¬ 
city, and helping the students in their lessons as a part of his 
life and not of his profession. 

This ideal of education through sharing a life of high 
aspiration with one’s master took possession of my mind. The 
narrowness of our caged-up future and the sordidness of jOur 
maimed opportunities urged me all the more towards its realiza* 
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tion. Those who in other countries are favoured with un¬ 
limited expectations of worldly prospects can fix their purposes 
of education on those objects. Tlie range of their life is varied 
and wide enough to give them the freedom necessary for deve¬ 
lopment of their powers. But for us to maintain the self- 
respect which we owe to ourselves and to our creator, we must 
make the purpose of our education nothing short of the highest 
purpose of man, the fullest growth and freedom of soul. It 
is pitiful to have to scramble for small pittances of fortune. 
Only let us have access to the life that goes beyond death 
and rises above all circumstances, let us find our God, let us 
live for that ultimate truth which emancipates us from the 
bondage of the dust and gives us the wealth, not of things 
but of inner light, not of power but of love. Such emancipa¬ 
tion of soul we have witnessed in our country among men 
devoid of book-learning and living in absolute poverty. In 
India we have the inheritence of this treasure of spiritual 
wisdom. Let the object of our education be to open it out 
before us and to give us the power to make the true use of 
it in our life, and offer it to the rest of the world when the 
time comes, as our contribution to its eternal welfare. 

I had been immersed in literary activities when this thought 
struck my mind with painful intensity. I suddenly felt like 
one groaning under the suffocation of nightmare. It was not 
only my own soul, but the soul of my country that seemed 
to be struggling for its breath through me. I felt clearly that 
what was needed was not any particular material object, not 
wealth or comfort or power, but our awakening to full con¬ 
sciousness in soul freedom, the freedom of the life in God, 
where we have no enmity with those who must fight, no com¬ 
petition with those who must make money, where we are 
beyond all attacks and above all insults. 
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Fortunately for me I had a place ready to my hand where 
I could begin my work. My father, in one of his numerous 
travels, had selected this lonely spot as the one suitable for 
his life of communion with God. This place, with a per¬ 
manent endowment, he dedicated to the use of those who seek 
peace and seclusion for their meditation and prayer. I had 
about ten boys with me when I came here and started my 
new life with no previous experience whatever. 

All round our ashram is a vast open country, bare up to 
the line of the horizon except for sparsely-growing stunted date- 
palms and prickly shrubs struggling with aiit-hills. Below 
the level of the field there extend numberless mounds and tiny 
hillocks of red gravel and pebbles of all shap>es and colours, 
intersected by narrow channels of rain-water. Not far away 
towards the south near the village can be seen through the 
intervals of a row of palm trees the gleaming surface of steel- 
blue water, collected in a hollow of the ground. A road used 
by the village people for their marketing in the town goes 
meandering through the lonely fields, with its red dust staring 
in the sun. Travellers coming up this road can see from a 
distance on the summit of the undulating ground the spire of 
a temple and the top of a building, indicating the Shanti- 
Niketan ashram, among its amalaj(i groves and its avenue of 
stately sal trees. 

And here the school has been growing up for over fifteen 
years, passing through many changes and often grave crisis. 
Having the evil reputation of a poet, I could with great 
difficulty win the trust of my countrymen and avoid the 
suspicion of the bureaucracy. TTiat at last I have been able 
to accomplish it in some measure is owing to my never expect¬ 
ing it, going on in my own way without waiting for outside 
sympathy, help or advice. My resources were extremely 
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small, with the burden of a heavy debt upon them. But this 
poverty itself gave me the full strength of freedom, making 
me rely upon truth rather than upon materials. 

Because the growth of this school was the growth of my 
life and not that of a mere carrying out of my doctrines, its 
ideals changed with its maturity like a ripening fruit that not 
only grows in its bulk and deepens in its colour, but undergoes 
change in the very quality of its inner pulp. I started with 
the idea that I trad a benevolent object to perform. I worked 
hard, but the only satisfaction I had came from keeping count 
of the amount of •sacrifice in money, energy and time; admiring 
my own untiring goodness. But the result achieved was of 
small worth. 4 went on building .system after system and then 
pulling them down. It merely occupied my time, but at the 
heart my work remained vacant. I well remember when an 
old disciple of my father came and said to me, “ What I 
see about me is like a wedding hall where nothing is v/anting 
in preparation, only the bridegroom is absent.” The mistake 
I made was in thinking that my own purpose was that bride¬ 
groom. But gradually my heart found its centre. It was not 
in the work, not in my wish, but in truth. I sat alone on the 
upper terrace of the Shanti-Niketan house and gazed upon the 
tree tops of the sal avenue before me. I withdrew my heart 
from my own schemes and calculations, from my daily strug¬ 
gles, and held it up in silence before the peace and presence 
that permeated the sky; and gradually my heart was filled. 
I began to see the world around me through the eyes of my 
soul. The trees seemed to me like silent hymns rising from the 
mule heart of the earth, and the shouts and laughter of the 
boys mingling in the evening sky came before me like trees 
of living sounds rising up from the depth of human life. I 
found my message in the sunlight that touched my inner mind 
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and felt a fulness in the sky that spoke to me in the word 
of our ancient rishi,—“ Ko hyevanyat, Kah pranyat yadesha 
akasha anando no syat **—** Who could ever move and 
strive and live in this world if the sky were not filled with 
love?” 1 hus when I turned back from the struggle to achieve 
results, from the ambition of doing benefit to others, and came 
to my own innermost need; when I felt that living one’s own 
life in truth is living the life of all the world, then the unquiet 
atmosphere of the outward struggle cleared up and the power 
of spontaneous creation found its way through the centre of 
all things. Even now whatever is superficial and futile in the 
working of our institution is owing to distrust of the spirit, 
lurking in our mind, to the ineradicable consciousness of our 
self-importance, to the habit of looking for tfie cause of our 
failures outside us, and the endeavour to repair all looseness 
in our work by tightening the screws of organization. From 
my experience I know that where the eagerness to teach others 
is too strong, especially in the matter of spiritual life, the result 
becomes meagre and mixed with untruth. All the hypocrisy 
and self-delusion in our religious convictions and practices are 
the outcome of the goadings of over-zealous activities of 
mentorship. In our spiritual attainment gaining and giving 
are the same thing; as in a lamp, to light itself is the same as 
to impart light to others. When a man makes it his profession 
to preach God to others, then he will raise the dust more than 
give direction to truth. Teaching of religion can never be 
imparted in the form of lessons, it is there where there is reli¬ 
gion in living. Therefore the ideal of the forest colony of the 
seekers of God as the true school of spiritual life holds good 
even in this age. Religion is not a fractional thing that can 
be doled out in fixed weekly or daily measures as one among 
various subjects in the school syllabus. It is the truth of 
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our complete being, the consciousness of our personal rela¬ 
tionship with the infinite; it is the true centre of gravity of our 
life. This we can attain during our childhood by daily 
living in a place where the truth of the spiritual world is not 
obscured by a crowd of necessities assuming artificial import¬ 
ance; where life is simple, surrounded by fulness of leisure, 
by ample space and pure air and profound peace of nature; 
and where men live with a perfect faith in the eternal life 
before them. , 

But the question will be asked whether I have attained my 
ideal in this institution. My answer is that the attainment of 
all our deepest ideals is difficult to measure by outward 
standards. Its working is not immediately perceptible by 
results. We have fully admitted the inequalities and varieties 
of human life in our ashram. We never try to gain some 
kind of outward uniformity by weeding out the differences of 
nature and training of our members. Some of us belong to 
the Brahma Samaj sect and some to other sects of Hinduism; 
and some of us are Christians. Because we do not deal with 
creeds and dogmas of sectarianism, therefore this heterogeneity 
of our religious beliefs does not present us with any difficulty 
whatever. This also I know, that the feeling of respect for 
the ideal of this place and the life lived here greatly varies 
in depth and earnestness among those who have gathered in 
this ashram. I know that our inspiration for a higher life 
has not risen far above our greed for worldly goods and 
reputation. Yet I am perfectly certain, and proofs of it are 
numerous, that the ideal of the ashram is sinking deeper and 
deeper into our nature every day. The tuning of our life’s 
strings into purer spiritual notes is going on without our being 
aware of it. Whatever might be our original motive in coming 
here, the call sounds without ceasing through all our clamour 
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of discords, the call of shaniam^ shivam, advaiiam ,—the 
All Peace, the All Good, and the One. The sky here 
seems penetrated with the voice of the infinite, making the 
peace of its daybreak and stillness of its might profound with 
meaning, and sending through the white crowds of shiuU 
flowers in the autumn and malati in the summer, the message 
of self-dedication in the perfect beauty of worship. 

It will be difficult for others than Indians to realize all the 
associations that are grouped round the wdrd ashram, the 
forest sanctuary. For it blossomed in India like its own 
lotus, under a sky generous in its sunlight and starry splendour. 
India’s climate has brought to us the invitation of the open 
air; the language of her mighty rivers is solemn jn their chants; 
the limitless expanse of her plains encircles our homes with 
the silence of the world beyond; there the sun rises from the 
marge of the green earth like an offering of the unseen to the 
altar of the Unknown, and it goes down to the west at the 
end of the day like a gorgeous ceremony of nature’s salutation 
to the Eternal. In India the shades of the trees are hospit¬ 
able, the dust of the earth stretches its brown arms to us, the 
air with its embraces clothes us with warmth. These are the 
unchanging facts that ever carry their suggestions to our 
minds, and therefore we feel it is India’s mission to realize 
the truth of the human soul in the Supreme Soul through its 
union with the soul of the world. This mission had taken 
its natural form in the forest schools in the ancient time. And 
it still urges us to seek for the vision of the infinite in all forms 
of creation, in the human relationships of love; to feel it in the 
air we breathe, in the light in which we open our eyes, in the 
water in which we bathe, in the earth on which we live and 
die. Therefore I know—and I know it from my own ex¬ 
perience,—that the students and the teachers who have come 
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together in this ashram are daily growing towards the emanci¬ 
pation of their minds into the consciousness of the infinite, 
not through any process of teaching or outer discipline, but 
by the help of an unseen atmosphere of aspiration that sur¬ 
rounds the place and the memory of a devoted soul who lived 
here in intimate communion with God. 

I hope I have been able to explain how the conscious 
purpose that led me to found my school in the ashram gradu¬ 
ally lost its independence and grew into unity with the purpose 
that reigns in this place. In a word my work found its soul 
in the spirit of, the ashram. But that soul has its outer 
form, no doubt, which is its aspect of the school. And in 
the teaching system of this school I have been trying all tliese 
years to carry out my theory of education, based upon my 
experience of children’s minds. 

I believe, as I suggested before, that children have their 
subconscious mind more active than their conscious intelli¬ 
gence. A vast quantity of the most important of our lessons 
has been taught to us through this. Experiences of countless 
generations have been instilled into our nature by its agency, 
not only without causing us any fatigue, but giving us joy. 
This subconscious faculty of knowledge is completely one 
with our life. It is not like a lantern that can be lighted and 
trimmed from outside, but it is like the light that the glow¬ 
worm possesses by the exercise of its life-process. 

Fortunately for me I was brought up in a family where 
literature, music and art had become instinctive. My brothers 
and cousins lived in the freedom of ideas, and most of them 
had natural artistic powers. Nourished in these surroundings. 
I began to think early and to dream and to put my thoughts 
into expression. In religion and social ideals our family was 
free from all convention, being ostracized by society owing 
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to our secession from orthodox beliefs and customs. I’his 
made us fearless in our freedom of mind, and we tried ex- 
perimenls in all departments of life. This was the educa¬ 
tion I had in my early days, freedom and joy in the exercise 
of my menial and artistic faculties. And because this made 
my mind fully alive to grow in its natural environment of 
nutrition, therefore the grinding of the school system became 
so extremely intolerable to me. 

I had only this experience of my early *life to help me 
when I started my school. I felt sure that what Wc'xs most 
necessary was the breath of culture and noi formal method of 
teaching. Fortunately for me, Satish Chandra Roy, a young 
student of great promise, who was getting ready for his B.A. 
degree, became attracted to my school and devoted his life 
to carry out my idea. He was barely nineteen, but he had 
a wonderful soul, living in a world of ideas, keenly responsive 
to all that was beautiful and great in the realm of nature and 
of human mind. He was a |X)et who would surely have 
taken his place among the immortals of world-literature if he 
had been spared to live, but he died when he was twenty, 
thus offering his service to our school only for the period of 
one short year. With him boys never fell that they were 
confined in the limit of a teaching class; they seemed to have 
their access to everywhere. They would go with him to the 
forest when in the spring the sal trees were in full blossom 
and he would recite to them his favourite poems, frenized with 
excitement. He used to read to them Shakespeare and even 
Browning,—for he was a great lover of Browning,—explain¬ 
ing to them in Bengali with his wonderful power of expression. 
He never had any feeling of distrust for boys’ capacity of 
understanding; he would talk and read to them about what¬ 
ever was the subject in which he himself was interested. He 
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knew that it was not at all necessary for the boys to under¬ 
stand literally and accurately, but that their minds should be 
roused, and in this he was always successful. He was not 
like other teachers, a mere vehicle of text-books. He made 
his teaching personal, he himself was ihe source of it, and 
therefore it was made of life stuff, easily assimilable by the 
living human nature. The real reason of his success was 
his intense interest in life, in ideas, in everything around him, 
in the boys vvho came in contact with him. He had his 
inspiration not through the medium of books, but through the 
direct communication of his sensitive mind with the world. 
The seasons had upon him the same effect as they had upon 
the plants. He seemed to feel in his blood the unseen 
messages of nature that are always travelling through space, 
floating in the air, shimmering in the sky, tingling in the roots 
of the grass under the earth. The literature that he studied 
had not the least smell of the library about it. He had the 
power to see ideas before him, as he could see his friends, 
with all the distinctness of form and subtlety of life. 

Thus the boys of our school were fortunate enough to be 
able to receive their lessons from a living teacher and not from 
text-books. Have not our books, like most of our necessaries, 
come between us and our world? We have got into the 
habit of covering the windows of our minds with their pages, 
and plasters of book phrases have stuck into our mental skin, 
making it impervious to all direct touches of truth. A whole 
world of bookish truths have formed themselves into a strong 
citadel with rings of walls in which we have taken shelter, 
secured from the communication of God’s creation. Of 
course, it would be foolish to underrate the advantages of the 
book. But at the same time we must admit that the book 
has its limitations and its dangers. At any rate during the 
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early period of education children should come to their lesson 
of truths through natural processes—directly through persons 
and things. 

Being convinced of this, I have set all my resources to 
create an atmosphere of ideas in the ashram. Songs are com¬ 
posed, not specially made to order for juvenile minds. They 
are songs that a poet writes for his own pleasure. In fact, 
most of my “ Gitanjali ” songs were written here. These, 
when fresh in their first bloom, arc sung to th5 boys, and they 
come in crowds to learn them. They sing them in their 
leisure hours, sitting in groups, under the open sky on moon¬ 
light nights, in the shadows of the impending rain in July. 
All my latter-day plays have been written here, and the boys 
have taken part in their performance. Lyrical dramas have 
been written for their season-festivals. They have ready 
access to the room where I read to the teachers any new things 
that I write in prose or in verse, whatever the subject may 
be. And this they utilize without the least pressure put upon 
them, feeling aggrieved when not invited. A few weeks 
before leaving India I read to them Browning’s drama 
“ Luria,” translating it into Bengali as I went on. It took 
me two evenings, but the second meeting was as full as the 
first one. Those who have witnessed these boys playing their 
parts in dramatic performances have been struck with their 
wonderful power as actors. It is because they are 
never directly trained in the histrionic art. They instinctively 
enter into the spirit of the plays in which they take part, 
though these plays are no mere schoolboy dramas. They 
require subtle understanding and sympathy. With all the 
anxiety and hypercritical sensitiveness of an author about the 
performance of his own play I have never been disappointed 
in my boys, and I have rarely allowed teachers to interfere 
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with the boys* own representation of the characters. Very 
often they themselves write plays or improvise them and we 
are invited to their performance. They hold meetings of 
their literary clubs and they have at least three illustrated 
magazines conducted by three sections of the school, the most 
interesting of them being that of the infant section. A 
number of our boys have shown remarkable powers in draw¬ 
ing and painting, developed not through the orthodox method 
of copying modtls, but by following their own bent and by 
the help of occasional visits from some artists to inspire the 
boys with their own work. 

When I first started my school my boys had no evident love 
for music. The consequence is that at the beginning I did 
not employ a music teacher and did not force the boys to 
take music lessons. I merely created opjxirtunities when 
those of us who had the gift could exercise their musical 
culture. It had the effecl of unconsciously training the ears 
of the boys. And when gradually most of them showed a 
strong inclination and love for music I saw that they would 
be willing to subject themselves to formal teaching, and it was 
then that I secured a music teacher. 

In our school the boys rise very early in the morning, 
sometimes before it is light. They attend to the drawing 
of water for their bath. They make up their beds. 
They do all those things that tend to cultivate the spirit 
of self-help. 

I believe in the hour of meditation, and I set aside fifteen 
minutes in the morning and fifteen minutes in the evening for 
that purpose. I insist on this period of meditation, not, how¬ 
ever, expecting the boys to be hypocrites and to make believe 
they are meditating. But I do insist that they remain quiet, 
that they exert the power of self-control, even though instead 
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of contemplating on God. they may be watching the squirrels 
running up the trees. 

Any description of such a school is necessarily inadequate. 
For the most important element of it is the atmosphere, and the 
fact that it is not a school which is imposed upon the boys 
by autocratic authorities. I always try to impress upon their 
minds that it is their own world, upon which their life ought 
fully and freely to react. In the school administration they 
have their place, and in the matter of punishfnent we mostly 
rely upon their own court of justice. 

In conclusion I warn my hearers not to,carry away with 
them any false or exaggerated picture of this ashram. When 
ideas are stated in a paper, they appear too sipiple and com¬ 
plete. But in reality their manifestation through the materials 
that are living and varied and ever changing is not so clear 
and perfect. We have obstacles in human nature and in 
outer circumstances. Some of us have a feeble faith in boys* 
minds as living organisms, and some have the natural pro¬ 
pensity of doing good by force. On the other hand, the boys 
have their different degrees of receptivity and there are a good 
number of inevitable failures. Delinquencies make their 
apjjearance unexpectedly, making us suspicious as to the 
efficacy of our own ideals. We pass through dark periods of 
doubt and reaction. But these conflicts and waverings belong 
to the true aspects of reality. Living ideals can never be set 
into a clockwork arrangement, giving accurate account of its 
every second. And those who have firm faith in their idea 
have to test its truth in discords and failures that are sure to 
come to tempt them from their path. I for my part believe 
in the principle of life, in the soul of man, more than in 
methods. I believe that the object of education is the freedom 
of mind which can only be achieved through the path* of 
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freedom—though freedom has its risk and responsibility as 
life itself has. I know it for certain, though most people 
seem to have forgotten it, that children are living beings—more 
living than grown-up people, who have built their shells of 
habit around them. Therefore it is absolutely necessary for 
their mental health and development that they should not have 
mere schools for their lessons, but a world whose guiding spirit 
is personal love. It must be an ashram where men have 
gathered for thfc highest end of life, in the peace of nature; 
where life is not merely meditative, but fully awake in its 
activities, where boys’ minds are not being perpetually drilled 
into believing that the ideal of the self-idolatry of the nation 
is the truest ideal for them to accept; where they are bidden 
to realize man’s world as God’s Kingdom to whose citizenship 
they have to aspire; where the sunrise and sunset and the 
silent glory of stars are not daily ignored; where nature’s 
festivities of flowers and fruit have their joyous recognition 
from man; and where the young and the old, the teacher and 
the student, sit at the same table to partake of their daily food 
and the food of their eternal life. 

Rabindranath Tagore, Personality. 
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TEMPEST 
Charles Dickens 

Dickens, Charles, (1812-70),— A famous English 
novelist. Was born of a poor family, and forced to earn his 
living in his childhood by working in a warehouse. Educated 
himself, turned shorthand reporter, and became wellknown as 
a writer by publishing his Picklvick Papers (1836-37). 
Nicholas Nicl^lehy (1839), Martin Clmzzlen>it (1843) 
followed in quick succession. His greatest novel, by almost 
unanimous consent, is David Copperfield (1850), wherein he 
incorporated some of his own painful experiences as a child. 
His position as the leading English novelist of the age was 
acknowledged during his life-time. Among his later works, 
Blcali^ House (1852-53), A Tale of Two Cities (1858), 
and Great Expectations (1860-61), are the most famous. 
He died in June 1870, 

“ Tempest ** is from David Copperfield. Earlier in the 
book David (the hero of the story) recounts how his old 
school-fellow Steerforth had been guilty of seducing little 
Emily, the niece of Mr. Peggotty, betrothed to her cousin 
Ham, and how later on he had deserted her. Steerforth 
comes back in a ship, which by chance is shipwrecked near 
Yarmouth, where David has gone to meet Ham. The 
chapter explains the rest. 

The allusions to the different characters in the novel, the 
“ good old nurse,” the Micawbers, Emily, Ham, etc. will be 
clear to everyone who reads the whole story, as it is hoped all 
students of this piece will. 

The scene is laid on the east coast of England where 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft are noteworthy sea-side places, while 
Ipswich is the county town of Suffolk. 

M 
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p. 4, I. 4. Coach-office: These were stage-coach 
days—before the railway came in. 

p. 4, 1. 7. The vividness of description shows Dickens* 
strength, also his tendency towards exaggeration and melodrama. 

p. 16. 1. 4. 1 saw him etc: David is reminded of his 

school-boy days when Steer forth was his hero. 

THE VESTIBULE 
. John Ruskin 

Ruskin, John: (ISl9-1900). Famous as an art critic 
and social philosopher, John Ruskin was the son of a rich 
wine merchant, whose own catholic tastes in art had a 
great deal to do with his son’s genius. John was brought up 
in a strict and almost Puritanical household, where the 
only luxury he was allowed was painting. Early in his career 
he fell under the spell of Turner; went to Oxford where he 
commenced his most famous work Modern Painlers 
(1843-1860) ; after leaving Oxford he lived for a number of 
years on his father’s property, busy formulating his theory of 
art, but did not join any profession. Married in 1848. 
The Slones of Venice (from which this extract is taken) 
Was published in 1851-53, and established his reputation. 
Appointed Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford ( I 870-79) 
and (1883-84), he was responsible for a number of idealistic 
movements; amongst them the most famous being the Guild 
of St. George. Ruskin lived very simply, and gave away 
almost the whole of the princely property he inherited, during 
his lifetime, dying almost a poor man. His last years were 
passed in trouble, chiefly owing to ill health which almost 
unhinged his mind. His death, in 1900, was mourned all 
over the world, and marks the end of an era in English life. 

This is an extract from Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 
Ch. XXX. 

p. ] 7, 1. 2. Gondola: The boat commonly used for 
transport in the canals of Venice. 
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p. 1 7, 1. 8. The Brenta: It flows from its source in 
the Tyrol, past Padua: mentioned by Byron in Don Juan I. 
112 . 

p. 17, I. 17. Dolo: In olden days the half-way house 
between Padua and Mestre, 

p. 17, 1. 26. Kew Gothic etc: Probably a reference 
to the modern Gothic villas at Kew, as also to the Chinese 
Pagoda in the Kew gardens. 

p. 18, 1. 5. New Road: Euston Road, formerly call¬ 
ed New Road, had these statuary yards in later times too. 

p. 20, 1. 4. Alps of Bassano: Some 30 miles 

north-west of Venice. , 

p. 20, 1. 8. Fort of Malghera: It underwent a long 
siege in 1 849, later repaired and renovated. , 

p. 20, 1. 14. Malamocco: A village “on the long 
island of the Lido which forms the natural backwater for 
Venice.” The Porto di Malamacco is “ one of the southern 
entrances to the lagoons from the open sea.” 

THE BOROUGH OF C4STERBRIDGE 
Thomas Hardy 

Hardy, Thomas: (1840-1928) bom near Dorchester, 
went to no University, and was apprenticed to an architect. 
About the year 1867 he decided to join the profession of 
letters. Desperate Remedies (1871 ) his first novel was unsuc¬ 
cessful, but after the publication of Under the Creenrvood Tree 
(1872) he succeeded in making a name for himself. His 
most famous novels are: The Return of the Native (1878), 
The Ma^or of Casterbrid^e (1886), Tess (1891) and Jude 
the Obscure (1896). The outcry made when the last volume 
appeared caused Hardy to give up writing novels, and turn to 
poetry. After the year 1898, in which IVcssex Poems came 
out, he published only poetry, his greatest work The Dy)nasts 
(1904-08) being acclaimed on all hands as one of the noblest 
poetical creations in the language. He died in 1928. 
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The present extract has been made from The Ma'^or of 
Caster bridge and describes a scene in Wessex, the back¬ 
ground of all of Hardy’s novels. 

Casterbridge is usually taken to be a picture of Dorchester, 
Hardy’s birth-place, the county-town of Dorset. Hardy may 
have changed the name of the town but everything else is un¬ 
altered: “ even the inns, * The King’s Arms,’ * The Antelope,* 
* 1 he Three Mariners,’ keep their true names.” I he specially 
interesting features of Dorchester are minutely described as 
follows:— • 

(1 ) ” The avenue of trees which run along the walks, the 
ancient fortifications, of the town, and along the main roads 
out into the country ”; 

(2) the great open-air Roman amphitheatre, and 

(3) a net-work of streams and meadow-paths near the 
town. 

p. 21. 1. 8. Elizabeth-Jane: The daughter of the 
central character, Henchard, is the most attractive of the 
women characters in the story. 

p. 23, 1. 10. High Street: The main thoroughfare 
of the town. 


THISTLE DOWN 
W. H. Hudson 

Hudson, William Henry: (1841-1922), bom 

near Buenos Aires, Hudson lived in South America for over the 
first thirty years of his life. In 1874 he crossed the Atlantic, 
and settled in England. His earlier works. The Purple Land 
(1885), A Cr})stal Age (1887), and El Omhu (1902), 

were not widely appreciated, and he lived in poverty and 
obscurity for a number of years. In 1901 a Civil List 
pension was granted to him, and this enabled him to live in 
moderate comfort. He died in August 1922. Hudson is 
one of the great descriptive prose writers in English. 
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This extract from Nature in Dorvnland illustrates Hudson’s 
powers of natural description and his command over the 
resources of English prose. 

p. 26, 1. 3. Lewea: A historic town in Sussex. 

p. 27, 1. 17. Cardoon; A perennial plant, the prickly 
artichoke. 

p. 30, 1. 7. BenJonson: 1573-1637. The great 
contemporary of Shakespeare^ author of Evcrij Man in his 
Humourt Volpone, Alchemisi, etc. • 


CHANDRAPUR 
E. M. Forster 

Forster, Edward Morgan, a contemporary English 
novelist, born in 1879, went to Cambridge, and after 
completing his career at the University, took to literature. His 
earliest novels are: Where Angels Fear to Tread (1905), 
The Longest Journey (1907), A Room With a Eien> 
(1908), and Honmrd's End (1910). These books 
made his name a memorable one, but did not give him wide 
popularity. During the next ten years he published nothing 
of importance. Stationed in Egypt during the War, he had 
visited India earlier, and made himself familiar with Indian 
conditions. His most important novel A Passage to India 
(from which the present chapter is taken) was published in 
1924, and immediately gave him an international reputation. 
Mr. Forster lives in retirement. 

Foster’s A Passage to India has something more than 
merely the Indian attraction for us. This extract gives 
the reader an idea of Forster’s powers of description, but not 
of his skilful management of the thread of a narrative which 
mercilessly satirises the weak points of the Europeans in Ipdia 
and attempts a balanced estimate of the Indians. 
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A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT 
Charles Lamb 

Lamb, Charles: (1775-1834), a Londoner by 
birth, Charles Lamb came of a poor family, his father being a 
lawyer’s clerk. Lamb was educated at Christ’s Hospital, where 
he met Coleridge, whose life-long friend he became. 
Because of his circumstances he was forced to join the South 
Sea House as a clerk (1789). A greater misfortune befell 
him in 1 796, fiis sister Mary, who was nine years his senior, 
in a temporary fit of insanity killed her mother. He 
therefore offered ,to act as her ** guardian ”, and during the 
rest of his life, the two were almost constantly together. Lamb 
was the friend of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Hazlitl. In 
1820, Lamb published a volume of Essays over the pen name 
of ” Elia ”—probably the most remarkable Essays ever 
written in the English tongue. Lamb has left some very fine 
letters, and in collaboration with his sister he brought out a 
volume of 7'ales from Shakespeare, which is even now a 
children’s classic. 


This essay was first published in the London Magazine 
September, 1822. 

p. 35, 1. 16. Usufract: Right of enjoyment. 

p. 36, 1. 28. Phoenixes: Fabulous Arabian bird of 
which only one specimen is supposed to have existed at a time. 

p. 37, 1. 1. Spices, myrrh, etc: As they were 

brought by the Wise Men of the East to the Infant Christ. 

Like as etc: Taken from Psalm CXXVII, 4-3. 

p. 38, 1. 18. One daisy etc*. I Corinthians XV. 

41: '* For one star differeth from another in glory.” 

p. 40, 1. 9. Decent.kindness: Taken from 

Home’s Douglas. 

p. 41, 1. 18. Testacea: An imaginary Latin name for 
his hostess, meaning ” shell-fish ” in allusion to the oysters. 
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p. 42. I. 3. Cer 2 isia: Another imaginary name, mean¬ 
ing “ sherry.” 

p. 42, 1. 4. Morellas: A fine species of cherries, 
originally imported from Morelia in Spain. 

THE INDIAN JUGGLERS 
William Hazlitt 

Hazlitt, William (1778-1822), originally meant to 
join the Unitarian ministry, of which his father was a member, 
Hazlitt turned to art, which he studied in Paris. After 
an unsuccessful attempt he gave up painting, and turned 
to philosophy and letters, writing drama'tic reviews for the 
Morning Chronicle, and contributing miscellaneous papers 
to the London Magazine. His temper and political views 
brought him into frequent clash with his contemporaries: he 
quarrelled with Wordsworth and Southey, and all his life was 
harassed by his literary enmities. Married twice, but both 
times unhappily. His most important works are The Charac¬ 
ters of Shakespeare's Plays, (1817), Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the Reigning Queen Elizabeth (1821), Table 
Tall( (1821-22), and The Spirit of the Age (1825). 

I bis is one of the essays in Table TaU(. 

p. 43, 1. 12. Man out: Probably Hazlitt is think¬ 
ing of Romans XI. 33. ” How unsearchable are his judg¬ 

ments and his ways past finding out.” 

p. 44, 1. 31. Honourable, Noble etc: This is how 
the members of the House of Commons and Lords respectively 
would be referred to. 

p. 46. 1. 7. Sadler’s Wells: A famous theatre of 

Hazlitt’s days, 

p. 46, 1. 10. Sir Joshua Reynolds: The great portrait- 
painter of the 18th century. 

p. 47, 1. 10 . In argument etc: (goldsmith’s 

Deserted Village 1. 211-12. 
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p. 47. 1. 23. Wheels of Jaggernaut: The wheels 
of the chariot of Jagannath at Puri. The chariot is taken out 
on the occasion of the car-festival, and in the past it was not 
uncommon for devotees to throw themselves under the wheels 
of the car. 

p. 48, 1. 13. Locksley: The archer in/vanhoe. 

p. 48, 1. 28. Human.divine: From Paradise 

Lost, Bk. Ill, 1.44, “Or flocks or herds or human face 
divine.” 

p. 49, 1. 12. * H—S and H—S: It has been suggested 
that one of these is Haydon, the sculptor, who was a friend 
of Keats and the other Hoppner, a portrait-painter of the time. 

p. 49, 1. 14. In tones...hit: An adaptation of Para¬ 
dise Regained IV, 255. 

“ The secret power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit. 

By voice or hand.” 

p. 49, 1. 15. Snatch this grace etc: This is from 
Pope’s jEssay on Criticism I. 153. 

” And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 

p. 49, 1. 19. Looks.skies: From Milton’s II 

Penseroso, 1. 39. 

p. 50, 1. 11. And visions...bough: Taken from a 
letter of Gray’s to Walpole in which Gray translates the 
Aeneid VI 282-4. 

“ While visions, as poetic eyes avow. 

Cling to each leap, and swarm on every bough.” 

p. 50, 1. 21. Thrills.line: Taken from Addison*! 

Miltons St\)le Imitated, 1. 123-4. 

“ A sudden horror chill 

Ran through each nerve, and thrilled in every vein.” 

p. 51, 1. 7. Satan.foot: From Paradise Lost II, 

1. 941-2. 
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p. 51, 1. 22. I know an individual etc: Leigh 
Hunt, described in the dedication to the 3rd edition of Table 
Talf( as “ the Rochester without the vice, the modern Surrey.” 

p. 51, 1. 31. Nugae canorae: Musical trifles (from 
Horace’s Ars Poetica). 

p. 51. 1. 32. Rochester: (1647-80) a favourite of 
Charles II, a good poet and a licentious courtier. 

p. 52, 1. 1. Surrey: The Earl of Surrey, 1517- 
1547, a talented nobleman was the first to use blank verse in 
English and one of the first exponents of the sonnet. 

p. 52, 1. 14. Themistocles:—525-459 B.C., great 

statesman and soldier of Athens. , 

p. 53, 1. 29. Jedediah Buxton, (1 707-72) : had extra¬ 
ordinary powers for mental arithmetic but jvas otherwise 
illiterate. 

p. 53, 1. 30. Napier’s bones: Napier (1550-1617) 
was the inventor of logarithms and ” Napier’s bones ” was an 
apparatus for calculations. 

p. 54, 1. 1. Scourges to mankind: Critics and 

chastisers of humanity. 

p. 54, 1. 7. Molicre: The great French dramatist. 

p. 54, 1. 15. Hedies.copy: From Twelfth 

Night Act I, Sc. 5. 

” Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive 
If you will lead these graces to the grave. 

And leave the world no copy.” 

p. 54, 1. 17. Mrs- Siddons: Great English actress. 

p. 54, 1. 22. John Hunter: A very famous surgeon 
of the 18th century. 

p. 54, 1. 26. Michael Angelo: Great Italian sculp¬ 
tor. 

p. 54, 1. 29. Sir Humphry Davy: A great 

English chemist of the early 19th century, famous for research- 
work in electricity and chemistry. 
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p. 55, I. 9. A threat .century: Adapted from 

Hamlet III, 2 Then there’s hope a great man’s memory 
may outlive his life half a year.” 

p. 55, I. 14. St. Peter’s: The great church at 

Rome. 

p. 55, 1. 23. Wolsey : The cardinal, minister of 

Henry VIII. 

p. 55, 1. 27. Rabelais: The French humourist. 

p. 55, 1. 2B‘ Montaigne: French Essayist. * 

p. 56, 1. 19. The Roman poet etc: Horace in his 

Odes. 

p. 56, 1. 24. Domestic treason etc: Reminiscent 

of Macbeth III, 2, 1. 25-26. 

p. 57, 1. 10. Great orator: Probably a reference 

to Pitt. 

p. 57, 1. 23. Wordsworth’s.poetry: The Pre¬ 

lude or Excursion, 

p. 57, I. 25. Brougham, (1778-1868): great orator 

and statesman. 

p. 57, 1. 25. Canning: Showed his humour in his 

contributions to the Anti-Jacobin, a contemporary of Hazlitt’s. 

p. 57, 1. 26. The Quarterly: A critical periodical 

which made itself notorious through its attacks on Keats, Haz- 
litt and Lamb among others. 

p. 57, 1. 26. Let ball: Lawn-tennis players will 

recognise the phrase as meaning a ball whose flight has been 

obstructed. 

p. 57, 1. 26. Let.review: ‘The Edinburgh* 

was another famous periodical at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Hazlitt implies that it had no decided opinions. 

p. 57, 1. 27. Cobbett: The author of Rural Rides, 

p. 57, 1. 27. Junius: A nom-de-plume used by a 

vigorous critic of contemporary politics, usually identihed with 
Sir Philip Francis. 
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p. 58, I. 15. Rosemary Branch: A famous tavern 
in Camberwell. 

p. 59, 1. 8. Goldsmith etc: Probably a reference 
to his remarks in his essay “ On Envy.** 

p. 59, 1. 18. Castlereag'h: Famous statesman of the 
early 19th century, was Foreign Minister for a number of 
years. 

p. 59, 1. 19. Croker (1780-1857): Secretary to the 
Admiralty for many years, is said to have suggested the picture 
of Rigby in Disraeli’s Coningsby. 

p. 59, 1. 23. Murray: The famous publisher of 
Albemarle Street, associated with Byron and the Quartcrl}^ 
RevkuK 

p. 60. 1. 12. The Fleet or King’s* Bench: Two 
famous debtor’s prisons, the former in Farringdon Street and 
the latter in Southwork. 

p. 60, 1. 16. Who enters etc: Possibly a rcminis^ 
cence of * The Dunciad.’ 

“ Which who tastes forgets his former friends, 

Sire, Ancestors, Himself,” etc. 

p. 60, 1. 25. Sutton, (1 780-1845) : became Speaker 
in 1817. 

p. 60, 1. 29. Let no rude etc: From Wordsworth’s 
Ellen Imin, 1. 55-6. 


ON GOING ON A JOURNEY 
William Hazlitt 

This essay was first published in the ‘ New Monthly Maga¬ 
zine * in 1822 and was entitled * 1 able Talk No. 1 ’. 

p. 61, 1. 5. The fields his study etc: These, lincs^ 
are taken from Bloomfield’s The Farmer s Bop, Sprmg. 
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p. 6j, 1. 15. A friend etc: Quoted from Cowper’i 
Retirement, 1. 741-2. 

“ But grant me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet 

May plume etc: Milton’s Comas, 1. 378-80. 

p. 62. 1. 1. Tilbury: A type of gig to hold two 

persons. 

p. 62, 1. 11. Sunken.treasuries: The phrase is 

taken from Shakespeare’s Hewy F, Act I, Sc. 2, 1. 165-6. 

p. 62, I. 18. Leave.repose: This is a slight 

change of the refrain of the Prophetess in Gray’s Descent 
of Odin. 

p. 62, 1. 20. The very.conscience: Taken from 

Othello, Act I. Sc. 2. 1. 2. 

p. 62, 1. 32. Out...fellowship: Quoted from //enrp 
IV, Part I. Act I. Sc. 3. 1. 208. 

p. 63, 1. 4. Cobbett (1762-1835): A contemporary 
of Hazlitt’s, author of Rural Rides. 

p. 63, 1. 9. Sterne: An eighteenth century novelist, 
author of Tristram SJiand}) and A Sentimental Journeyf. 

p. 64, 1. 15. Give it.longue: Quoted from 

Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 2, 1. 230-1. 

p. 64, 1. 16. C: Coleridge who is referred to in “ My 
first Acquaintance with Poets 

p. 64, 1. 19. Pindaric Ode: Pindar was one of the 
earliest composers of odes and the peculiar structure of his odes 
with the divisions of Strophe, Antislrophe and Epode has been 
imitated by English writers like Gray. 

He .,singing: Quoted from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philasler, Act V, Sc. 5. 

p. 64. 1. 24. That fine ...had: This is probably a re¬ 
handling of the two lines in Drayton’s * To my dearly loved 
friend, Henry Reynolds Esq.* 
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For that fine madness still he did retain. 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain, 
p. 64, 1. 28, Here be etc: As pointed out, this is a 

quotation from Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, Act I, Sc. 3. 
p. 64, 1. 30. Zephyrus: The west wind. 

p. 65, 1. 6. Phoebe: The goddess of the moon who 

loved Endymion. 

p. 65, 1. 22. L: Lamb. 

p. .66, 1. 2. Take...inn: From 1st Part, Henry IV, 

Act III, Sc. 3. 

p. 66, 1. 9. The cup _inebriate: An oft quoted 

line from Cowper’s The Task IV, 1. 39-4:0. 

p. 66, 1. 12. Sancho: A character in Cervantes* 

Don Quixote, See Part II. Ch. 49. 

p. 66, 1. 15. Shandean: In the manner of SterneV 

Tristram Shandy, 

p. 66, 1. 1 7. Procul etc: From Virgil’s Aenid VI, 
258. 

p. 66, 1. 24. West Riding: A district of Yorkshire. 

p. 67, 1. 5. Unhoused.confine: Quoted from 

Othello, Act I, Sc. 2, 1. 26. 

p. 67, 1. 7. Lord of etc: This is perhaps an adapta¬ 
tion of a line of Dryden’s in Epistle to John Driden. 

** Lord of yourself, uncumber’d with a wife.’* 
p. 67, 1. 30. Gribelin: A cartoonist who lived from 
1661-1733. 

p. 68, 1. 1. Westall: 1765-1836, an artist admired 

for illustrations to the works of some poets. 

p. 68, 1. 6. Paul and Virginia: A famous romance 
written in 1788 by Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

p. 68, 1. 7. Bridgewater; When he was visiting 
Coleridge at Nether Stowey he went to Bridgewater. 

p. 68, 1. 9. Camilla; The authoress is better known, 
as Fanny Burney. It was published in 1796. 
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p. 68, 1. 12. The letter etc; Letter XVII of Part 
IV, La Nouvelle Heloise. 

p. 68, 1. 22. Green . flocks; Quotation from Cole¬ 
ridge’s Ode on the Departing Year^ VII. 1. 5-6. 

p. 68, 1. 24. Glittered.showers: The preceding 

line in the same poem of Coleridge’s. 

p. 69, 1. 3. The beautiful etc: Coleridge’s Death 
of Wallenstein, V. 1,1. 68. 

p. 69, 1. 14. O Sylvan Dee: Reminiscence of 

Wordsworth’s ‘ 1 intern Abbey ’ “ O Sylvan Wye!” etc. 

p. 69, 1. 28. The landscape , bosom: Adaptation 
of Wordsworth’s ” The Sea that bares her bosom, etc.” 

p. 70, 1. 6. Beyond Hyde Park etc: Harriet says 
to Dorimant in Elhcrege’s The Man of Mode (V. 2) : ” I 
know all beyond Hyde Park is a desert to you, and that no 
gallantry can draw you farther ”—It is not an utterance of 
Sir Fopling Flutter. 

p. 71, 1. 10. Stonehenge: The ancient stones on 

Salisbury Plain. 

p. 71, 1. 14. The mind...place: From Paradise 

Losu Bk. I. 1. 254. 

p. 71, 1. 19. With glistering...adorn’d: Also from 

Paradise Lost, Bk. Ill, 1. 550. 

p. 71, 1. 22. Bodleian: Oxford University Library. 

p. 71. 1. 23. Cicerone; Footman. 

A PORTRAIT OF SOUTHEY 
Thomas Carlyle 

Carlyle, Thomas; bom in 1795, in Scotland, his 
father was a mason, but was able to give him a liberal educa- 
tioH at the Edinburgh University. Originally destined for the 
Church, he gave it up because of personal reasons, turned 
schoolmaster, and learnt German. Married Jane Welsh in 
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1826. After a number of very painful experiences, he 
retired to his wife’s farm, Craigcnputtock, where he spent six 
years (1828-34) in almost complete solitude. Translated 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister (1824), and wrote for various 
reviews. Sartor Resarius, appeared in Fraser's Magazine 
(1833-34). Carlyle settled in London in 1834, and in 
1837 published his French Revolution which made him famous. 
Fferoes and Hero-worship (a scries of lectures on the ‘ Heroic 
in history ’), was published in 1841, and made his reputation 
famous on both sides of the Atlantic. His other famous works 
are Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches* (1845) and 
7 he Histoiy of Frederick the Great (1858-65). His wife 
died in 1 866, and his last years were spent in bitterness and 
solitude. He died in 1881. The extract given here is taken 
from his Reminiscences (1881). 

Robert Southey’s name has been traditionally associated with 
those of Wordsworth and Coleridge, but his fame has not stood 
the test of time. His chief works are Thalaba (1801), 
Madoc (1805), The Curse of Kehama (1810), Roderick* 
the Last of the Colhs (1814) and a History of the Peninsular 
War (1823-34). He was Poet Laureate from 1813 to 
1843 when he died. 

p. 75, 1. 1. Brougham; See Notes to p. 57. 

p. 75, 1. 3. Socinian; Pertaining to Socinus, the 
name of two celebrated heresiarchs, uncle and nephew, who in 
the 16th century denied the doctrine of the Trinity, the divinity 
of Christ, etc. 

p. 75, 1. 5. Wat Tyler etc. A play written by 
Southey in his Oxford days. A piratical edition of the play 
was brought out by some enemies, and the annoyance roused 
him to controversy with William Smith, the Nonconformist 
member for Norwich. 

p. 75, 1. 25. Thalaba: Published in 1801, had 

been finished in Portugal. Written in unrhymed metre, it has 
been praised by some as more imaginative than most^ of 
Southey’s work. 
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p. 75, 1. 26. Curse of Kehama: An oriental tale 
which contains some good poetry, but the story is tedious. 

p. 75, 1. 26. Joan of Arc: Another work of 

Southey’s Oxford days, in blank verse, has some melody and 
can be read with pleasure. 

p. 76, 1. 19. Henry Taylor:(1800-86), the author of 
Philip Van Arievelde (1834), Edrvin the Fair (1842), 
The Virgin Widorv (1850) and an interesting Autobiography 
(1885). 

p. 76, 1. 2f0. Artevelde: A drama, intended to be 
an example of a chastened and dignified style of poetry as a 
corrective against the Byronic fashion. 

p. 76, 1. 29. ‘Lake’ Sages: Wordsworth, Coleridge, etc. 
have been described as Lake poets on account of their asso¬ 
ciation with the Lake district in Cumberland. 

p. 78, 1. 8. Praed: W. M. Praed (1802-39) was 
called to the Bar, entered Parliament, and died when he was 
Secretary to the Board of Control. During his short busy life 
he found time to write some brilliant humorous verse and in this 
peculiar style he has few rivals. Such pieces as the ‘ Letter of 
Advice ’ and ‘ Red Fisherman ’ are still read with interest and 
pleasure. 

p. 78, 1. 16, Oxford or Cambridge: Praed was 

educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

p. 79, 1. 26. De Quincey etc: 1785-1859, lived 
for a long time at Grasmere in the neighbourhood of Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge and was the author of numerous prose 
works, the most famous of which is the Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater (1821), a collection of journalistic 
essays which has retained its position in literature on account 
of its magnificent style. Among his other well-known works 
are The English Mail Coach and Savannah-La^Mur. 

p. 80, 1. 2. Rhadamanthine: Pertaining to Rhada- 
manthus, judge of the lower world, with Mines and 
Aeacus. 
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p. 80, 1. 5. Hartley Coleridge: ( 1 796-1 849), eldest 
son of ihe f'reat poet and critic, S. I’. Coleridge, wrote casually 
for the ‘ Blackwood ’ and published in addition to Poems and 
Essays a work entitled Biographia Borealis (1833). 

p. 80, 1. 10. Blackwjod's Magazine: A well- 

known periodical of the lime. 

p. 80. 1. 12. Lake period: De Quincey’s ‘ Recol¬ 
lections of the Lake Poets ’ cannot be valued as a trustworthy 
document. 

• 

A DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN 
John Henry Newman 

Newman, John Henry, (1801-90)/ born in 1801, 
went to Oxford, B.A. 1820, elected l ellow of Oriel College, 
1822; later on tutor 1826; was aiipointed to the Vicarage 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford in 1828. In 1832 he went out in 
the coniiiany of Richard Flurrcll htoude, voyaging for 
the sake, of health, coming back to Fmgland joined hands with 
Keble, and became one of the leaders of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment. 1 hereafter Newman was one of the strongest cham¬ 
pions of Anglo-Catholicism. In 1839 doubts regarding the 
Anglo-Catholic position began to weigh upon his mind ; a little 
later one of his tracts caused violent discussion, and brought 
him and his parly into disfavour, Newman retired to Little- 
more, (1842), and after a period of intense spiritual agony 
joined the Roman Catholic C hurch (1845). After a year 
spent in Rome, returned to Birmingham, later on was appoint¬ 
ed Rector of the Dublin Catholic University (1854-58), and 
delivered a number of discourses collected under the title of 
7 he Idea of a University (from which this extract has 
been taken). In 1864 wrote, in reply to Charles Kingsley, 
the volume entitled Apologia I^ro Vila Sua —a defence of 
his own life. Created (Cardinal in 1879, he regained the esteem 
in which he had been held earlier, and died in 1890 after a 
long and glorious career. 

N 
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This passage is an extract from Newman’s discourse 
on “ Liberal Knowledge viewed in relation to Religion.” 
Newman was throughout his life interested in education. He 
objected to the educational ideas of such writers as Bentham 
and James Mill who advocated the spread of secular and use¬ 
ful education. Newman in this passage gives his own idea of 
the result of higher education on a man’s character. 

p. 85, 1.24. Beau-ideal: The type of ideal beauty. 

p. 85, L 26. St. Francis de Sales: (1567-1622). 
A well-known Saint and writer of devotional literature. 

p. 85, 1.26. Cardinal Pole: (1500-1558). An 
eminent English prelate, at first favoured by Henry VIII. 
Later wrote against Heni-y and was expelled from England.' 
Stood for thco Papacy several times, but was not elected. 
Became adviser to Queen Mary. Died in 1558. 

p. 85, 1.27. Shaftesbury: (1671-1731). Third 
Earl, a well-known English statesman and philosophical 
writer; M.P. for Poole till 1698, retired to Holland. His 

Characteristics ” appeared in 1 71 1 ; he died in 171 3. He 
is one of the most important of English moralists. 

p. 85, 1.28. Gibbon, Edward: (1737-1794), the 
greatest of English historians; went to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. In 1764, while he was sitting in the Capitol in 
Rome, the idea of writing The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (1 776-1 788) occurred to him. Gibbon died 
in 1794. 

p. 85, 1. 28. Basil: called the Great; a famous 
churchman and preacher. Educated at Athens. A life-long 
enemy of Arianism; and supporter of the orthodox Church. 
He is said to have lived between 330-379 A.D. 

p. 85, 1.28. Julian: (331-363) called the Apostate, 
became the ruler of the Roman Empire in 361 ; he tried to 
reinstate the old polytheism of Roman times, but failed in his 
attempt. 
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NIL NISI BONUM 
W. M. Thackeray 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-63)» 

born at Calcutta, where his father was in the service of the East 
India Company, was educated at the Charterhouse, and at 
1 riniiy College, Cambridge, inherited a small property, 
travelled on the Continent, joined the bar but soon gave it up; 
took to journalism, after several failures (owing to which he 
lost hij fortuiuO went to Paris to learn painting. Here he 
became a newspaper correspondent, married in 1836, returned 
to England in 1837, and not finding any other opening, con¬ 
tinued to work as a journalist. Published the Paris Sf^cich- 
Booi( (1840), The Irish Sl^ctch-Bool^ (1843), Barry/ 
'Lyndon (1846), without attracting much notice; The Bool^ 
of Snobs, first made him known to the critics ^md the public. 
After the publication of Panify Fair (1848), his position as 
a leading novelist was established. Pendennis (1848-50), 
Esmond (1852) and The Newcomes (1853) were all receiv¬ 
ed with great acclamation. Visited and lectured in America, 
and tried to enter Parliament (1857) but was unsuccessful. 
Appointed Editor of the Corrihdl Magazine in I860, he wrote 
a number of Essays, later on collected and entitled Roundabout 
Papers. He died suddenly on Christmas Eve in 1863. 

1 hackeray was accused, in his lifetime, of being a cynic. 
Anybody familiar with his novels will notice how baseless this 
charge is; even in this short essay we find sufficient evidence of 
Thackeray’s nobility and kindness of disposition. The passage 
is also a good example of Thackeray’s love of reminiscence. 

p. 86. Nil Nisi Bonum: part of a Latin phrase 
meaning “ Of the dead nothing but good should be said.” 

p. 86, 1. 14. Pater patriae: ” Father of the country,’* 
in this case Washington is meant. 

p. 88. 1. II. British, almost Irish, virulence: 

British papers used to be much more personal in tone in those 
days than now; e.g. Dickens* ” Eatanswill Gazette’* in.T/ic 
Pic^rvick Papers. 
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p. 90, L 13, A French naval officer and 

explorer. Me joined the expedition in search of Franklin and 
died in 1853 whilst in the Arctic. 

p. 91, L 10. Old K K. Court officials: Kaiser- 
lich Kronlich Officials attached to the Royal household of 
Austria. 

p. 91, 1. 11. Schonbrunn: A royal palace near 
Vienna. 

p. 93, 1. 7.. A coeur ouvert : frankly. 

p. 93, 1. 8. Peters, Pauls.P.-nlheon: St. Peter's 

in Rome, St. Paul’s in London, St. Sophia’s in Constantinople, 
the Pantheon in P^ris. 

p. 93, 1.26. Clarissa: A novel by the first great 
English novelist Richardson: published 1748. 

p. 94, 1. 25. aiSota, objects of veneration. 

p. 95, 1.1. laus Deo; (Lai.) “ d hanks be to God.’* 

WAR 

John Ruskin 

Idealism is the keynote of all of Ruskin’s writings. Few 
peojde who have lived through the agony of the Great War, 
will be inclined to support Ruskin’s contention that “ Peace 
and the vices of civil life only flourish together,” or be willing 
to glorify war in the way he has in this passage. Yet if we 
look at the essay closely we will notice that it is the idealism 
that underlies all human effort—especially war—that Ruskin 
eulogises. 

p. 97. I. 31. Suckled by the wolf: d he old legend 
that Romulus and Remus, the founders of Rome, were 
brought up by a she-wolf. 

p. 98, 1. 17. Their King; Heniy Dandolo; Ruskin 
also mentions the blind King of Bohemia at Crecy in this 


connexion. 
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p. 99, 1.27. GensericJ (428-477) King of the 

Vandals. 

p. 99, 1. 27. Suwarrow: (1729-1800) A famous 
Russian general, who after defeating the French armies in 
Italy, was recalled in disgrace by the Emperor Paul, who was 
indignant at the behaviour of the Austrian army. 

p. 103, 1.23. The greatest.thinkers: Carlyle. 

Ruskm always claimed to be his disciple. 

A-DEFENCE OF USEFUL INFORMATION * 

G. K. Chesterton 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, ( 1874 —).—English 
^novelist, poet, critic, and essayist, was born in 1874. Studied 
at St. Paul’s School, turned to art, but laler on gave it up, and 
became a literary writer. His first imporlsrtit volume The 
Defendant (1901) is a collection of essays, from W’hich 
die present one has been taken. Chesterton became known 
to a larger circle of readers because of his brilliant studies on 
Broivning (1903), and Dicl^cns (1906). Originally a 
L.ibcral in politics, and a Protestant, he has slowly changed 
his opinions, and in 1 922 joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
Among his later books Si. Francis of Assisi (1923), and 
Collected Foerns (1933) arc by far the most important. 

Chesterton often chooses a commonplace subject, and 
succeeds in making it new because of his humour and his 
wealth of striking phrase. There is no denying that his work 
sometimes strikes us as being laboured. This essay, however, 
is in his happiest vein, and is a good example of the felicitious 
use of humour. 

p. 106, 1. 17. pabulum: (Eat.) food. 

p. 108, 1. 3. The Crusades: A series of wars between 
the Christians and Muslims for the possession of the l loly 

Land. (1100-1300 A.D.). 

p. 108, 1. 3. The Gordon Riots: The “ No-Poj^ery 
riots ” of the year 1780, so called because the leader of the 
Protestant party was Lord George Gordon. 
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P- 110, LI. When ...news: The word “ Gospel ** 

means good tidings, or good news. 

p. 110, 1. 23. Were wolf: According to a mediaeval 
legend a person who could change himself into a wolf. 

CHRISTMAS 
Washington Irving 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859), born at New 
York, of a middle class family. Ill health prevented 
him from completing his studies, and caused him to 
go to Europe, where he travelled extensively. Joined 
the bar, but d^id not practise. His first published 
book A Histor]) of Ncxp Yorl( (1809)—a comic work. 

“gave him a modest reputation. Btacebridge Hall was 
published in 1822, and is a picture of contemporary English 
life. Irving crossed the Atlantic a second time in 1824, and 
travelled for a number of years on the Continent. On his 
return to the LJnited Slates in 1832, he was recognised as one 
of the leaders of American literature. Irving lived at his 
house “ Sunnyside ” in great simplicity till his death in 1839. 
Among his later important works are the Life of Olive.)' Gold¬ 
smith (1849) and The Lives of Mahomet and his Successo)‘s 
(1849-50). 

Dickens in The PicJ(rvicf( Papos, and especially in his 
Christmas Stories wrote on the same theme as Irving, but 
it should be remembered that Dickens wrote in support of. 
humanitarianism. Irving, on the other hand, writes merely as 
an onlooker. The England he describes is so charming that 
any knowledge of it should be welcome to the Indian student 

p. 113, 1. 1 3. Season of Advent: The season in the 
ecclesiastical year immediately preceding the Feast of the 
Nativity (Christmas). 

p. 115, 1.12. The quaint humours: In the Middle 
Ages, Christmas used to be celebrated with much merriment, 
a “ Lord of Misrule ” being chosen to preside over the festL 
vities. 
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p. 115, I, 32. Sherris-sack: A wine imported from 
Xeres. 

p. 116, 1. 1. Falstaff: An old, witty and drunken 
knight, one of Shakespeare’s most famous characters, vide 
Henry IV and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

p. 117, 1. 13. ‘Some say.is the time”: Lines 

quoted from Hamlet. Act I, Sc. i. 

THE TRIAL OF THE BISHOPS 
Lord Macaulay 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, born in 1 800, of a 
middle class family, he distinguished himself as a brilliant 
"student both at school and at Cambridge; joined the bar 
and became one of the reviewers, writing- especially for 
the Edinburgh Review. Elected M. P. in the year 1830, 
he strongly supported the Reform Bill in 1832, came out to 
India in 1834 as Law Member, staying away from England 
for four years. His Critical and Historical Essays were 
published in 1843. Re-eleclcd M. P. he became Secretary 
of Slate, and was raised to the Peerage in 1857. His 
speeches were published in 1854, and the History of 
E.ngland from the accession of James II (which remained 
incomplete) between the years 1849 to 1861. He died in 

1859. 

Macaulay has written many historical and biographical 
fcssays. This passage, which is an extract from his monumental 
” History,” shows Macaulay’s power of sustained and forceful 
narrative. Read Thackeray’s remarks on p. 92 of this book. 

p. 1 19, 1. 3. In Council: The Privy Council. 

p. 119, 1. 26. The Secretary: Samuel Pepys, the diarist. 

p. 120, 1.4. The Chancellor: The cruel Judge 
JelTreys, nicknamed the hanging judge.** 

p. 121, 1. 14. Peers of the realm: dhc Bishops 
are called ” lords spiritual,” and are members of the EJouse 
of Lords. 
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p. 121, 1. 27. The Tower: The Tower of London, 

at one time used as a prison for state-prisoners. 

p. 122, 1. 1. The second lesson: A portion of 

sacred text read at Christian worship. In this case see II 

Corinthians VI, v. 4, 5. 

p. 122, 1. 10. The Declaration: The Declaration 

of Indulgence (April 7, 1687). 

p. 123, 1. 12. Halifax: A famous E.nglist states- 

mv\n, whose moderate views earned for him the title of. “ The 
Trimmer.” 

p. 123, 1. 32. Clarendon: A very notable statesn an 

of this period. His sister W'as James IFs wife. (He and 
James were not always on friendly terms.) 

p. 124, l.,17. Lambeth: The palace of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. 

p. 124, 1.27. Sir Edward Hales: Lieutenant of 
the l ower, and a convert to Roman Catholicism. 

p. 12.3, 1.4. To pack a jury: lo compose a jury 
of such people as are known to be inimical to the accused; 
the paragraph makes this clear. 

p. 126, 1.16. Sergeant: A legal title used till late 
in the nineteenth century. Dickens uses it several times, e.g. 
Sergeant Buzfuz in The Picf(ivicl( Papers. 

p. 126, 1.31. Inns of Court: Named after the four 
buildings (1 he Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Gray’s Inn) having ” the exclusive right of admitting 
persons to practise at the Bar.” 

p. 127, 1.6. The Bloody Assizes: After the over¬ 
throw of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, James II acted 
with great cruelty to the Duke’s supporters. Jeffreys was the 
judge in charge of these trials, in one of which a lady, Alice 
Lisle, W'as sentenced lo death. 

p. 127, 1. 24. John Somers: Afterwards Lord 
Somers, and one of the greatest of Whig politicians. 
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p. 135, 1.9. The Jury retired.verdict: The 

usual procedure even now followed in British courts. 


SKATING 
Charles Dickens 

Mr. Pickwick, a retired merchant, on a visit to his friend 
Mr. Wardle, is accompanied by a group of younger pcopk»v 
Mr. 1 upman, Mr. Snodgrass (who pretends to be a poet), 
and Mr. Winkle (who has a reputation as a sportsman). 

1 scene shows us Mr. Winkle’s discomfiture. It is also 
interesting as an example of Dickens’ gayest and most comic 
manner. ^ 

p. 139, 1. 17. Young dropsy: Mr. Wirdle’s servant, 
the Fat Boy, who is either sleeping or eating. 

p. 140, 1.8. Pepper-and-salt coloured legs: Legs 
dressed in a pair of trousers made of a kind of cloth,^ with 
small white and black dots on its surface, called “ pepper-and- 
salt.” 

p. 140, 1. 28. A dissipated Robin sen Crusoe: As 

ill-dressed as Robinson Crusoe, and bearing marks of loose 
living on his face. 

p. 142, 1.18. Mr. Winkle’s heart: Mr. Winkle 

is in love with, and afterwards elopes with, Arabella; be is 
therefore jealous of Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

p. 146, 1.10. A flourish of unparalleled betiuty: 
some extremely intricate steps, 

p. 150, 1. I. The advisability.generally: 

A touch of fantastic exaggeration; Dickens is commenting on 
the impertinent professionalism of Messrs. Bob Sawyer and 
Benjamin Allen. 

p. 151, 1. 13. The old lady: Mr. Wardle’s mother, 
who is old and deaf. 
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MY SCHOOL 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Tagore, Rabindranath: The Indian poet, philo¬ 
sopher and educationist, was born on May 6, 1861 in Calcutta. 
Educated privately, he was sent to England in his seventeenth 
year, but took no degree and joined no profession on 
his return to India. His father sent him to Shilaida to 
supervise the family estate, and it was there that Rabindranath 
composed a great part of his |X)etry. He went on working 
sV^adily till he won a leading place among Bengali authors. 
In the year 1913 his volume of poems Cilanjali was sub¬ 
mitted to the Nobel Pri/.e Committee, and he was awarded 
the prize for the year. Tagore opened a school named 
“ Santiniketan ” in 1901 at a small village called Bolpur; 
this has since grown into an international educational centre, 
Visluva-bhardii Tagore was made a knight in 1915, but 
gave up the title in the year 1919. Of late he has been 
deeply interested in painting. His seventieth birthday was 
celebrated with great pomp all over the country in 1931. 

Those who know Rabindranath Tagore most intimately 
have unanimously emphasised that he is not only a great poet, 
but a great sage (a rishi). This essay gives us an idea of 
the philosophy underlying Tagore’s altitude to Indian Educa¬ 
tional problems. Also the human and lovable personality of 
the iroet is clearly brought out in these pages. 

p. 162, 1. 29. The tradition.srreat teachers: 

For a beautiful poetic presentation of the life meant here, the 
opening scenes of Kalidasa’s SalcunLala may be referred to. 

p. 168, 1. 18. The Brahma Samaj Sect: A sect 
of Hinduism found by Raja Rammohan Roy, insisting on 
Unitarianism, and strongly opposed to Hindu Polytheism. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s father, the late Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore was himself responsible for the break-up of the 
original Brahmo Samaj and for effecting a reformation. 

p. 173, 1.8. Gitanjali: A collection of lyrical 

poems of extreme beauty, awarded the Nobel Prize in 1913. 





